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UTAH’S SMOOT 


““T haven't seen Joe.” 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 
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Switch off—contact—the whirr of the prop—the 
motor’s drone—and our country gentleman, latest 
edition, takes off on the wings of the morning to 
work in the city—miles and miles away. For flying 
is bringing country life to city workers —aviation’s 
contribution to more leisurely, more healthful, and 
less expensive living. 

Visionary? Not at all. Everyday flying is just 
aroundthecorner. It’s all a matter of stability; of con- 


sistent performance rather than heroic achievement. 
Command-Aire is a plane of almost uncanny 









stability. In the picture shown below and drawn 
from a photograph copyrighted by the Chicago 


Herald and Examiner, the pilot leaves the controls 


and straddles the fuselage while the Command-Aire 
flies complacently and unerringly onward. This is 
in no sense a stunt, but an everyday demonstration 


of Command-Aire stability. 
Command-Aire is now being exhibited at the 
Detroit Show. We shall be glad to arrange a demon- 


stration there; you may call on any of our distrib- 
utors as listed below, or write us direct. Justaddress, 
Command-Aire Incorporated, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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COMMAND-AIRE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A. R. Taylor 
214 Junction Avenue 


DISTRIBUTORS 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON,D.C. Miller Aircraft & Motors, Inc. 
Silver Wing Aircraft Corp. Eastern Aeronautica! Corp. Congressional Airport, Inc. 2484 West Washington Blvd. 
802 South Delaware Street Graybar Building 220 Transportation Building SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS Northwestern Airlines, Inc. 
Eastern States Aircraft Corp. 6024 Duwamish Avenuc 
ST.LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Radio Aircraft Corporation 
Melbourne Hotel 
Care of Radio Station WIL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Aviation Service & Transport General Aviation Company, 
> Inc. 

208 South Geddes Street 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Command-Aire Sales Co., Inc 


o. 
2807 South Michigan Avenue 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Texas Air Service, Inc. 


134 Dwight Street 
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A WIDE CHOICE OF 


COLORS AT NO 
EXTRA COST 


The variety is so great as to 
give almost individual selection 


to buyers 


TIME 










at factory 


The Big Swing is to Essex 


In this Price Field, Too, the Super-Six Takes Leadership 


Among 76 Ad- 


vanced Features 


4 Hydraulic shock absorbers 


New type double action 
4-wheel brakes uniformly 
effective in all weather 


Starter and electric gauge for 
fuel and oil on dash 
Waterproof doors, rattle 


proof windows, silent body 
construction 


Greater operation economy 
Adjustable seats, front and 
rear 


Radiator shutters for heat 
control 


All bright parts chromium. 
plated 


Patented Super-Six advan- 
tages eliminating vibration 


The swing to Essex the Challen- 
ger is of such enormous propor- 
tions and spontaneous nature as 
to have the character of universal 


endorsement. Thousands—from 


every price and size field—are 
turning to it on the basis of values 


that rightfully challenge any- 
thing in motordom. 


IN SPEED—anything the road 
offers up to 70 miles an hour. IN 
FAST GETAWAY —any car 
regardless of size or price. IN 
RELIABILITY — 60 miles an 
hour all day. IN FINE AP- 
PEARANCE, upholstery and 
detail — compare with cars in 
which high price is paid for just 
those things. IN ECONOMY 
—compare with cars best known 
for low operation cost. 


And with its superb chassis qual- 
ity and fine, large bodies— Essex 
establishes also an outstanding 


leadership in obvious VALUE. 
It offers an ensemble of fine car 


equipment formerly identified 
only with costly cars, and avail- 
able, when atall, only as‘‘extras,”’ 
at extra cost on cars of Essex 
price. In Essex the Challenger 


> 


—a complete, fine big ‘‘Six’’— 
these items of course arestandard. 


The performance ability of Essex the 
Challenger is due in no small part to its 
Super-Six motor. Thus, while it is a 
**“Six,’” no one who knows can regard 
any other ‘‘Six’’ as being comparable in 
the power it delivers in comparison to 
weight. The fundamental and exclusive 
Super-Six principle—developed in one 
million motors and over 12 years of con- 
tinuous service, stamps it as the unap- 
proached ‘‘Six’’ in every particular of 
performance, smoothness and reliability. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Rocnwell tells j= , 





Jim HENRY—/famous Mennen salesman—is interviewing some famous users of Mennen Shaving 
Cream....This photograph shows him talking to Norman Rockwell, the famous painter .... 
Mr. Rockwell is seen working on a painting for the front cover of the Saturday Evening Post. 


ee 
I ean put more Chuckles in my pictures 
when I’ve had this COOL shave” 


ig ee ROCKWELL:—‘“‘Sure, Jim, 
I’ll give.you the dope on the 
artistic shave. . . I like to paint ho- 
boes, but I certainly don’t like to Jook 
like one. .. That’s why I shave care- 
fully—every day... Being a particular 
cuss, I’ve experimented with shaving 
creams almost as much as I’ve exper- 
imented with colors. 

“TI guess I was one of the first to try 
that Menthol-iced of yours. ..I don’t 
know what’s in the cream, but I do 
know that it gives my face a keen 
cool tingle that I’ve never had from 
any other shaving cream. . . There’s 
a real kick to it! Some day, maybe, 
I'll do a painting of a happy shaver 
with his tube of Mennen. You know, 
Jim—that would be a self-portrait!” 


Mennen Menthol-iced — 
The Young Man’s Shave! 


THERE is a dash and a cool invigora- 
tion in Mennen Menthol-iced that is 
typically young—modern! The lather 





has a “‘get-up-and-go”’ feeling to it 
that fitsin with young ideas. Menthol, 
blended into the cream by a secret 
process, gives your shave a mountain- 
air COOLNESs such as you never felt 
before! The minute the rich creamy 
lather bubbles up from the brush 
you'll say to yourself, “Here is some- 
thing different!” 
Dermutation Improves Shaves! 


Mewnnen Menthol-iced ShavingCream 
is the newest member of the Mennen 
line—a modern team-mate for the 
regular Mennen Shaving Cream. Both 
creams have Dermutation —a three- 
way shaving improvement — exclu- 
sively Mennen’s. ... Dermutation 
1. Softens the beard. 2. Lubricates the 
razor blade. 3. Invigorates the skin. 
The proofisina trial. Send the coupon! 





After the shave—Mennen Skin Balm. It protects 
the skin and removes “‘face shine” ...non-greasy. 
Mennen Talcum for Men—the man’s powder 
that does not show... Great after a bath, too! 


Address. . 


MENTHOL-ICED 
SHAVING CREAM 


Jim Henry’s treat—14. COOL shaves 


JIM HENRY, The Mennen Company, Dept.T-2, 
Newark ,N.J. Allright, Jim! If Mennen Menthol-ced 
isas good as you and Norman Rockwell say itis, send 
me a FREE tube. And a trial tube of Skin Balm, too. 





LETTERS 


““Mister’s’”’ Cuffs 
Sirs: 

I beg to inform you of two untrue statements 
printed concerning the Secretary of the Navy in 
the last number [March 11] of your magazine, 

His cuffs are not detachable; and in the nine- 
teen years that I have been his son, I have never 
yet addressed him as “Mister.” . . . 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS Jr. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Dashes 
Sirs: ’ 

I wish to enter a protest against your use of 
dashes in your Letters columns when you de- 
lete profanity. I approve the deletions, but I 
see no good reason why you should pique the 
curiosity of your occasionally profane readers 
by having all dashes of equal length. 

I suggest that in future you use single, dou- 
ble, triple and so on dashes according to the 
number of letters in the words deleted. Thus 
if one of your correspondents referred to some 
person as a --- ---- --- -- - ----- it would offend 
no one, and at the same time members of the 
Ancient & Honorable Order of Occasional 
Swearers could figure it out and rest assured 
that the writer is a brother and not some rank 
outsider in Russian, Chinese or Sanskrit. 

W. B. FRANCE 

The San Diego Sun, 

San Diego, Calif. 

Swearer France’s suggestion, perhaps a 
good one, will be taken under advise- 
ment.—Epb. 
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Christie Cheered 
Sirs: 

In Time of March 18, the letter of Eva A. 
Lindbergh Christie, calls attention to the figures 
of the Federal Trade Commission in which “1% 
of the people own 59% of the wealth, 13% own 
90% of the wealth and 87% of the people own 


‘10%.” Now this 87% includes those who pro- 


duce the wealth yet they own only one tenth 
of it. 

This country is the richest country in the 
world, teeming with wealth, and any person who 
has worked 25 years should be able to retire if 
so desired and to have plenty for himself and 
family the balance of his days. How many have 
this after working 25 years? With many of them 
this life is a terrible struggle for existence. A 
revision of the banking laws as suggested would 
doubtless be beneficial and in addition to this 
what we need is a heavy inheritance tax on large 
fortunes, say 95% on all over a million dollars, 
use this money to make public improvements and 
to pay the National debt and to pay the Soldiers’ 


Pensions. 
J. T. Warts 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Sirs: 

Differing from Lady Kenstroke (Time, March 
25), it has been my privilege to write many of 
my intimate friends since the appearance of Mrs. 
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acceptable 
Not until the last vestige of 
dandruff is gone, can you be 
considered a fastidious per- 
son acceptable socially. 





TIME , 3 


Exceptional! 


And inthe shaving 

cream field that means 

something. One trial con- 
vinces. 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Treatment for Dandruff - so simple 


T is not at all surprising that Listerine is so effective 
in quickly checking ordinary dandruff. 


Listerine is a powerful germicide, and dandruff 
(seborrheic dermatitis) is an inflamed condition of 
the scalp caused by germs. 

Dermatologists urge immediate treatment of dan- 
druff before it gets the upper hand. Discarding com- 
plicated methods, they declare one of the surest ways 
of combating the condition is the repeated antiseptic 
shampoo. 


Listerine used full strength for this purpose has 
shown remarkable results for thousands. It is so safe 
it can—and should be—used without dilution. It is 
so bland that it actually soothes tender, inflamed 
tissues. Yet it is so powerful it destroys 200,000,000 of 


the stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) and M. Aureus 
(pus) germs in 15 seconds. 

We are prepared to prove this statement to the 
entire satisfaction of the medical profession and U. S. 
Government. 

If you have the slightest evidence of dandruff, be- 
gin using Listerine at once. Delay is dangerous. 
Simply douse it on the scalp full strength and mas- 
sage vigorously. Keep it up, systematically, several 
days. You will be simply delighted at the improve- 
ment shown. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 


kills200,000,000 germs in15 seconds 
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What will 
our tri 
" be like? 


Will it be a failure or the successful 
realization of your fondest hopes? 
Will you return utterly disappointed 
or amazingly exhilarated by all the 
joys you have experienced abroad? 


The thrills and sights are always 
there, but it is the way you travel 
that counts. When you join an Amer- 
ican Express Escorted Tour you be- 
come part of a delightful group for 
whom Europe is a great adventure. 
You follow a pleasure path mapped 
out for you in advance. No travel 
worries to bother you, to cause de- 
lays; no troubles with reservations, 
tickets, meals en route, baggage— 
only carefree vacation days packed 
rich with comfort and excitement... 


under the guidance of an experienced 
Tour Manager. 


Send for any of the booklets listed 
below. They will supply you with 
information which every prospective 
traveler should know. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


[3] 65 Broadway- - - - - - NewYork 
58 E. Washington Street - - Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send booklets giving details of the tours checked 
0 Limited Expense Tours—Summer Months, $412 up 
O Popular Summer Tours—$770 to $1170 
0 Quality Tours—$1233 to $2160 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 
ee i 














TIME 


Lindbergh Christie’s letter in Time, for the 
18th, in which I could not resist paying compli- 
ment to the Lindbergh name for having sprung 
from such splendid forbears, as evidenced by the 
public attitude of both son and daughter. First 
the illustrious son, Charles Jr., then his mother, 
and now the half sister, with thus far not an 
“error” to mar their public actions or utter- 
ances. . ; 

For similar reasons did my family appreciate 
a recent number of Time, the one containing a 
splendid portrait of Lindbergh and Son, the son 
showing the pride he felt sitting on his father’s 
knee, confirming what had appeared in the pub- 
lished stories of companionship existing between 
father and son, back when the lad was possibly 
II or 12.years of age. 

The same impulse prompted me to address a 
congratulatory note to the writer of the few 
lines in Time of issue of 18th, in which Mrs. 
Christie made clear why she revered her father’s 
name, which by no stretch could be connected 
with the motives ascribed by Mrs. Kenstroke. 
Further did I think so well of her letter that I 
accompanied my own with a list of 15 or more 
names for the same issue to be sent them with 
recommendation to become steady readers. 

As further evidence that Mrs. Christie w1s 
blessed with good “bringing up,” her office sta- 
tionery, entirely apart from any connection with 
the name Lindbergh, attests that she is secretary 
of Red Lake County Child Welfare Board, thus 
recognized by her home county as a worthy mem- 
ber of the Human family. . = 
HENRY VINCENT 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“Blood & Agonies” 
Sirs: 

Introduced today to my first acquaintance with 
Time, and enjoyed description of Ray Long’s 
manipulation of the Cosmopolitan’s Coup, re the 
Coolidge article. It was fine. 

To a complete reversal of sentiment I finished 
description of Cover picture (March 18). The 
devilish and ruthless exploitation of horses at 
the Liverpool race course, for which they are 
trained to suffer painful and needless deaths in 
order to entertain abnormal or subnormal men. 

Do you mean to please your readers by this 
sort of thing? I find no censure in the article, 
no intimation that the promoters are barbarians, 
sadistically indulging in savagery. 

This is completely told in the cynical lines, 
“Tt is a great day if an eighth of the original 
field clears the final fence and staggers through 
the last five hundred yards.” 

Blood and agonies left on the course, and listed 
under “Sport” by you. It is shameful, and not 
extravagant to say so to you. 

You must pardon strong language, and believe 
me, 

BELLE Eppy Storrs 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—©>—__ 
Chrysler’s Double 
Sirs: 

True, March 11, page 50, col. 1,—“Walter 
P. Chrysler, motorist, alternately scowled and 
grinned.” By letter I am informed that Mr. 
Chrysler was in Honolulu on Feb. 18. Would 
you kindly explain his presence in Miami. 

GRAHAME ENTHOVEN 

Managing Editor, The Roxbury Record* 

Cheshire, Conn. 


At the Sharkey-Stribling fight in Miami 
must have been a double of potent Motor- 


*Of which Walter 
Chairman. 


Percy Chrysler Jr., is 
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ist Walter Percy Chrysler. Besides Time, 
observers for three leading Manhattan 
newspapers reported Mr. Chrysler’s pres- 


ence.—Eb. 
a 
St. Olaf’s v. Dayton 


Sirs: 

As a brother-journalist interested in accuracy 
and as an admiring reader of Time, permit me 
to challenge a statement on page 32 of your 
March 25 issue under the Music department to 
this effect: 

““Many persons have still to be informed . 
that Dayton hears . the best choral music 
sung today in the U. S.” 

According to the unanimous verdict of the 
critics in east and west, north and south, Dayton 
must be satisfied with the second best in this 
sphere. For all have agreed that “in all America 
there exists no musical organization devoted to 
choral song quite comparable to the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn.” For the evidence read the ravings of 
otherwise hardboiled critics in the enclosed 
folder: 

Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American: 
“The choir is the greatest of its kind in America, 
perhaps in the world.” Frederick Ramig, Cleve- 
land Times: “Dr. Christiansen has the greatest 
vocal ensemble this country has ever heard. The 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir is the criterion for all 
choirs.”” Richard Spamer, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat: ‘In all America there exists no musi- 
cal organization devoted to choral‘song quite 
comparable to St. Olaf.”’ -New York World: 
“Some two score youths and maidens from North- 
field, Minn., put on immortality for approxi- 
mately one hour and thirty minutes last night 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, for the most 
exacting listener surely must admit that the 
choir of St. Olaf College, during the moments 
they are intoning their music, can only have 
been recruited from the angelic host. . . .” 

That should be sufficient evidence. Not that 
Northfield does not wish to be generous, but in 
the face of such evidence I am confident that 
Dayton will accept the correction. 

HERMAN ROE 

National Editorial Ass’n 

Northfield, Minn. 


Priest v. Plumber 
Sirs: 

I certainly don’t marvel at the staggering 
nerve of Mr. J. T. Sanders, Sioux Falls Plumber. 
(Tre, March 25). We, all of us, are so at the 
mercy of his // Trovatore musicians that plumb- 
ers have become demigods shattering the peace 
of our bedrooms and laying waste our bank- 
rolls. I know a God-fearing man who got drunk 
for a week after a little fairy of a plumber got 
into his home for one day. It took the God- 
fearing citizen a year to find his religion again. 
And Mr. Sanders runs true to his tribe; he’s oh, 
so chesty. He wrote you: “The Catholic Hier- 
archy does not speak for me.” All right, Mr. 
Steam and Gas Fitter, I don’t fancy Catholic 
bishops will lose their rings or their tempers 
about that. But who—who on earth ever gave 
you the right to speak for the “rank and file 
of Roman Catholics if let alone by the Catholic 
Hierarchy?” The Catholic rank and file, in 
spite of this metallic voice pounding in the 
wilderness of South Dakota—yes, the Catholic 
laity do want parochial schools for their boys 
and girls. They are eager to have their children 
trained in religion which makes for morality 
and turns us out finer citizens and gives parents 
better results from their offspring. The paro- 
chial school is doing what the parent may not 
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ANOTHER BARGAIN STOCK 


We have now uncovered another bargain stock which bids fair to result 


as successfully for our clients as did our recent recommendations of 
ANACONDA, NATIONAL CASH REGISTER, ATLANTIC REFIN- 
ING and others. This new bargain stock: 


Could logically advance 50 to 100 points without over-discounting its long 
pull possibilities. 


During the last quarter for which figures are available earnings increased 
106%. 


Is expected to earn substantially more in 1929 than in any previous year. 


Has always shown splendid profits for our clients whenever recommended 
and is now in a better position than ever before. 


The company has reported large increases in earnings but has not yet 
scratched its ultimate possibilities. 


6 
Has valuable and protected patents which are revolutionizing the industry 
of which it is a part. 


Has unusually small capitalization, which condition is likely to cause a sharp 
run-up in price as earnings improve. 


The company is very closely affiliated with other important concerns and 
several mergers may result in further improving its position. 


Is still selling at bargain levels. 


Obviously, this stock should be bought now—for a substantial advance. Most 
likely it will not long be available at its present price. 


The name of this bargain stock will be sent to you free of charge and without 
obligation. Also, free specimen copies of all our current Stock Market Bulletins 
which fully discuss the profit and loss possibilities in over 50 different securities. 


Simply send your name and address and the above mentioned Bulletins and the 


name of the bargain stock will be sent to you without cost or obligation. Also 
an interesting book called ““MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.”’ 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 





INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 808, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Kindly send me specimen copies eae 
of your current Stock Market 


Bulletins. Also a copy of 


“MAKING MONEY IN PRION 56.5 occ ca vccstnedeccsbesseecdscnedecdecesnctcsndveeeseceseceuiann 
STOCKS.” This does not obligate 
me in any way. City Serrrrrrrer rrr errr rere ee eee Pi ép0dccsecssndadbeanensesce tien 
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ADVICE to HUSBANDS 


whose wives are careless about money 


By a Husband 


derstands the value of money. 

When she goes shopping, she 
usually comes back without a cent. 

I am not complaining — far 
from it. Helen is a wonderful wife 
and awonderful housekeeper. But 
frankly, I don’t believe she real- 
izes how fast the dollars slip 
through her fingers. 

I often thought, “What would 
become of us if we didn’t get a 
little farther ahead financially? 
And what on earth would become 
of Helen and the children if any- 
thing ever happened to me?” 

One day I told my worries to a 
friend. He listened carefully — 
asked questions. Then Ae began to talk. 


I OFTEN wonder if my wife un- 


How to end money worries 
“Frank,” he said, “you don’t want to 
pay rent all your life. You hope to own 
your own home some day. And you want 
to quit work sometime, don’t you?” 


I nodded. 

“Then do this. Write to the Phoenix 
Mutual in Hartford and ask them to 
send you a copy of a little book they 
have. It’s called “How to Get the Things 
You Want’ and it tells how you can get 
rid of a lot of those money worries that 
are bothering you.” 

I followed my friend’s advice. In a 
day or two I received a copy of one of 
the most interesting little books I have 
ever read. It explained how I could end 
my biggest money worries by simply 
r-arranging my financial life slightly. 

It described a plan, recently perfected 
by financial experts—a plan which 
would enable me to insure a comfortable 
future for myself and family. 

It also showed me that our financial 
trouble was not due to my wife’s care- 
lessness. It was due to my own ignorance 
of a few simple financial rules. 


Send for the facts 


This story is typical. The book, “How 





FREE BUDGET BOOK 


If you request it in the coupon below, you will 
receive without cost a valuable 32-page Budget 
Book called‘“‘The Businessof Running a Home.” 
This Budget Book furnishes you with conven- 
ient blanks for keeping a simple record of your 
major expenses and for planning your expendi- 
tures in advance. It will also enable you to 


determine: 


How much rent you can safely pay 

How to live within your income 

How to avoid common difficulties in budgeting 
How to itemize your expenses 

How to cut down expenses 

How to spend wisely 

How to tighten up financial leaks 

How much you should save—and other valuable 


information 


Several thousand copies of this Budget Book 
have been sold for 25c a copy. But now, as a 
special offer, readers of this magazine may obtain 
a free copy by mailing the coupon below. 








to Get the Things You Want,” tells 
how you can become financially inde- 
pendent—how you can provide an in- 
come to retire on—how you can do 
many other things which you may have 
felt were beyond the reach of your income. 

The plan it describes is backed by one 
of the oldest, most conservative in- 
stitutions in this country. The minute 
you read about it you will realize why it 
works. No obligation. Send for your copy 
of the free book now. 


6) PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Copyright 1929, P. M. L. I. Co. 





Name 


Business Address 





Home Address 


D “How to Get THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 





First Policy issued 1851 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 435 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, the booklet or booklets I have checked 


0) Bupcet Book. 
City 
State — 


Date of Birth- 














have time to do himself in this sad work-a-day 
age of ours. The fact that laymen are perfectly 
willing to pay taxes for our public schools and 
then support at the same time parochial schools 
indicates how Catholic parents feel; they make 
sacrifices to maintain both. The public schools 
for those who want them; the parochial schools 
ditto. Plumber Sanders brazenly declares, “I 
am a member of the Catholic Church and in 
years gone by ” He’s probably the kind of 
member that comes for his own funeral when he 
can’t kick any longer. I have one parishioner 
(?) who has not darkened the door of our church 
for 40 years. A zealous Mason tried to capture 
him for the order. The Mason told me he’d 
failed, and this was the reason: ‘Why, laws, 
I’m a Catholic! I belong to Father W.” I gave 
the Mason a drink; the joke was good—and it 
was on the Mason and me. 


FATHER WILL WHALEN 
Old Jesuit Mission. 





Orrtanna, Pa. 








Seventh Commandment 
Sirs: 

LIBERTY, famed product of potent tycoon 
Medill-Patterson-McCormick-dynasty, March 9, 
p. 4, editorially, re “DIVORCE AND COLLU- 
SION,” says: 

“In our marriage Vows the Seventh Command- 


ment still stands: thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” 
Has DIVORCE—or the tycoon dynasty— 


changed the order of the Ten Commandments? 

I’m neither Editor nor Theologian, just an 
old-fashioned fellow who learned—and still un- 
derstands—the Commandments run thus: 

6th: Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

7th: Thou shalt not steal. 

Am I out-of-date? Have the Commandments 
been shifted? If so, by whom? when? why? 

To supremely subtle, sublimely succinct, super- 
latively sane Time I turn for correct information, 


J. J. SHERLOCK 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Unless Subscriber Sherlock learned his 
commandments from the Vatican account 
of Exodus, he has forgotten his early 
schooling. 

In Bible texts today, Deuteronomy & 
Exodus concur: 

6th: murder 
7th: adultery 
8th: stealing—Ep. 





—— 
Secretary Morton 
Sirs: 

In a foot-note of your issue of March 18, on 
page 13, you speak of J. Sterling Morton as 
“Secretary of the Interior under Cleveland.” 
May I ask if you are not wrong in this placing 
of Mr. Morton? If my recollection serves me 
right, Mr. Morton was Secretary of Agriculture 
instead of the Interior under Mr. Cleveland. 
In fact, Mr. Morton was the first Secretary of 
Agriculture, as the department was created under 
the administration just preceding Cleveland, who 
was the first president to fill that important 
department. 

In addition to being the first Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Morton was a pioneer in the 
development of Nebraska City, having founded 
a packing industry in that city, which is still 
in operation. He was also father of Arbor Day 
and induced the Nebraska Legislation to estab- 
lish that as a state holiday and most of the other 
states have adopted it as a state holiday. 

Mr. J. Sterling Morton established Arbor 
Lodge at Nebraska City, and his son, Joy Mor- 
ton, head of the Morton Salt Company, recently 
deeded Arbor Lodge to the State of Nebraska as 
a state park and memorial to his father, and it 
is one of the most interesting state parks in 
the Central West. 

M. E. SPRINGER 

New York City. 

Subscriber Springer is right in remem- 
bering that J. Sterling Morton was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in Cleveland’s second 
Cabinet (1893-97). Secretary Morton was 
not the first but the third to hold that 
office. He was politically active in Ne- 
braska history—a member of the terri- 
torial legislature, then Secretary and Act- 
ing Governor of Nebraska Territory.—Eb. 
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New England " Largest Financtal Institution 


ENGLAND if ie 


1S 


t.. country at large is 


apt to think of New England in 
terms of cotton textiles oe As a 
matter of fact, less than 11% of the 
value of its manufactured products 
is represented by cotton goods. New 
England industry is amazingly di- 
versified. Of approximately 348 
separate industries listed in latest 
United States census figures, 217 
are represented in these six states. 
And New England’s industrial 
growth has been steady and sure, 
year after year. In 1880 the total 
value of its manufactured products 
was $1,106,1 58,000. By 1925 this 
figure had increased almost sixfold 
to $6,161,008,000. 
_ New England is busy today. And 
there are exceptional opportunities 
here for new industries—skilled 


labor, proximity to unexcelled ex- 
port facilities, a great consuming 
market right at the doorstep, abun- 
dant power and ample supply of 
credit. 

It is our desire té give you any 
specific information you may care 
to know about New England. 


”RIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * %* 1929 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$50,000,000 
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New Chrysler 75’? 5 - Passenger Sport Phaeton $1795—New Chrysler 


"'75’'m—Nine body styles priced from $1535 to $2345—New Chrysler "'65” 
—Six body styles priced from $1040 to $1145, All prices f, 0, b, factory, 





CHRYSLER leads not alone in style 
but in safety, ease = handling and value 


Chrysler beauty—no chance 
creation—but tracing from the 


origins of classic art, as applied 


by Chrysler to the modern mo- 
tor car—is universally conceded 
to be the most striking new 
thing in automobile design the 


world has seen. 


This new Chrysler smartness and 
obvious style authority thus at- 
tained have done much to make 
Chrysler cars so attractive. 









Ci ji'"e 
‘Ey 


The Chrysler front elevation indicates the influence of the 
Egyptian lotus leaf motif—still found in all its pristine 
beauty on theruins of the great temples at Karnak. Modified to 
its modern application, it is perfectly proportioned, and applied 
with consummate artistry in blending beauty and utility. 


Chrysler cars have not only this 
striking new style that re-styles 
all motor cars but a superior 





ease and safety of performance 
and a facility of handling which 
make Chrysler cars in any phase 
of operation trouble-free and 
dependable. 

Because of this leadership in 
style, safety, performance and 
value, Chrysler motor cars are 
today inevitably in demand by 
people everywhere. Chrysler in- 


vites both your closest inspection 
and severest test. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Telephone 

@ That President Hoover would bring 
Efficiency and Organization to the White 
House no one ever doubted. First he 
cleaned up the presidential desk, had re- 
moved the old green student’s lamp, the 
ornate paper weights, the jar of smelling 
salts. 

Last week he fractured presidential 
tradition by having a telephone placed at 
his elbow. All other Presidents had gone 
to an adjoining room to telephone, which 
they rarely did. Now President Hoover 
calls up his Cabinet members who respond 
with a brisk “Yes, Mr. President.” By this 
method they are saved time-wasting jour- 
neys to the White House. 

Likewise the President has put in a 
new system of buzzers: one short sharp 
ring brings Secretary George Akerson. 
Other signals summon lesser secretaries, 
stenographers, doormen et al. 


@ Last week Ahmed Fuad Pasha, G. C. B., 
King Fuad I of Egypt, celebrated his 61st 
birthday. President Hoover cabled him: 
“Please accept my congratulations .. . 
and the assurances of my high regard and 
best. wishes.” 

@ President Hoover performed a hercu- 
lean labor by cleaning out of the White 
Stables. Seven mounts were returned to 
the cavalry post at Fort Myer, Va. Three 
Army hostlers went back to regular service. 
The sum of $15,000 was saved. These 
White House horses which nobody rode 
were quartered in the Army quartermaster 
stables at 19th Street and Virginia Avenue, 
N. W. In 1924 Calvin Coolidge, in a plain 
business suit and panama hat, once 
mounted a black charger named General, 
cantered through Potomac Park, was duly 
vhotographed for the campaign. Never 
again did he use a live horse. 

@ To the White House last week went Dr. 
Wu Chao-chu to present to President 
Hoover his letter of credence as Chinese 
Minister (Nationalist Government). Dr. 
Wu expressed his pleasure at finding as 
President “a statesman who has intimate 
personal knowledge of China through long 
residence in the country and close contact 
with the people.” The new Minister’s 
father, Dr. Wu Ting-fang, represented 
China in Washington before the 1912 
revolution. 

@ President Hoover issued two proclama- 
tions last week: 1) he designated May 1 
as Child Health day; 2) he created a 
special board of inquiry under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which averted a strike of 
4,000 shop and train employes on the 
Texas and Pacific R. R. 


South America, President Hoover was in- 
troduced to Bull-in-the-Ring as a form 


| 














J) 
© Henry Miller 

FRENCH STROTHER 
His erudition is exclusively Mr. Hoover's. 
of exercise. Five or six members of his 
party formed a circle, with one man in 
the centre as “It.”” A heavy medicine ball 
was thrown around the circle until “It” 
could touch it. President Hoover has now 
imported this game into the rear grounds 
of the White House where at 7 a. m. in a 
large black sweater and grey flannel 
trousers he plays it with his friends for 
half an hour. Bulls-in-the-ring have been: 
Justice Stone of the Supreme Court, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Hyde, Newswriter 
Mark Sullivan, Presidential Physician 
Boone, Detective Secretary Richey. The 
playground is sheltered from public gaze 
by thick shrubbery. President Hoover 
works up a good perspiration, takes a 
shower, a massage, is ready for work 
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Encyclopaedia 


When Warren Gamaliel Harding entered 
the White House in 1921, he brought with 
him a middle-aged, snub-nosed, soft-spoken 
man named Judson Churchill Welliver. 
Mr. Welliver was an oldtime Washington 
correspondent and magazine writer for the 
late Frank A. Munsey. President Harding 
put him to work gathering factual material 
for Presidential addresses, outlining 
speeches, making ponderous platitudes in- 
teresting. So well-trained was he in his 
craft that Mr. Welliver soon could ape 
the Harding literary style to the complete 
bewilderment of the White House news- 
gatherers. He had another duty: to sit in 
the executive office lobby and amid much 
blue cigaret smoke converse in low impor- 
tant tones with older Washington cor- 
respondents about White House doings. 
In each “conversation”? was planted the 
germ-idea of a news story and each story 
reflected credit upon President Harding. 

Calvin Coolidge in the White House 
carried on the same system, roughly, 
through the appointment of F. Stuart 
Crawford as research secretary. This post, 
however, went under a cloud when it was 
found that the Coolidge addresses, when 
dealing with geography and other indis- 
putable facts, followed with a striking lit- 
eralness the text of the /nternational En- 
cyclopaedia. Besides, Mr. Coolidge had a 
certain vanity about his literary style 
which he considered inimitable. Lobby 
gossip went out through Good Friend 
Frank Waterman Stearns or Private 
Secretary Edward Clarke not through Mr. 
Crawford. 

Last week President Hoover appointed 


French Strother, California Democrat, 


to this post of research and literary secre- 
tary. Mr. Strother will burrow through 
many a tome to fill the Hoover speeches 
with new and illuminating facts. No one 
more than the President knows the value 
of judicious publicity and the White House 
press relations staff will do all it can to 
suppress the customary tittle-tattle that 
surrounds the Presidency by offering in- 
stead good substantial material for pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Strother achieved a Washington 
reputation on the World’s Work in the 
days when it dealt seriously (though 
safely) with politics. The World’s Work, 
under Barton Wood Currie, onetime editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, now devotes 
itself to popular business tales, leaving to 
President Hoover the Strother erudition. 








G. O. P. South 


The G. O. P. South, to the ordinary 
Southern Democrat, is a disreputable or- 
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ganization. Last week President Hoover 
set about making it reputable. 

Caesar-like, he publicly divided the 
southern states into three groups: 

1) Tennessee, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, on which he placed wreaths 
of political praise. 

2) Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and Florida, where he found Republican 
leaders “rendering able and conscientious 
service in maintaining wholesome organi- 
zations.” 

3) South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi 
which drew presidential condemnation and 
the threat that unless they cleaned up 
their political dung-heaps, their present 
leaders would become party outcasts. Said 
Mr. Hoover: “Such conditions are in- 
tolerable . . . repugnant ... unjust... 
and must be ended. 

The brunt of presidential criticism fell 
upon: 

1) Joseph W. Tolbert (“Tieless Joe”), 
Republican National Committeeman of 
South Carolina. 

2) Perry W. Howard, Negro Repub- 
lican National Committeeman of Missis- 
sippi. 

3) Benjamin J. Davis, removed at the 
Kansas City Convention as Negro Repub- 
lican National Committeeman of Georgia. 

The South’s reaction to this political 
Hooverization was divided. The Atlanta 
Constitution said: ““Good—lIf It Stands.” 
The Jackson, Miss., Daily News declared: 
“They have taken him [Hoover] to a 
mountain top and shown him the promised 
land, but on closer inspection he will find 
it is only a mirage. . . . The G. O. P. is 
the Negro party . . . and always will be.” 


THE CABINET 


Earned Incomes 

“Already taxes have been restored to a 
peace-time level. . . . This is progress in 
the right direction. There is still much 
more that can be done . . . when reve- 
nues show sufficient permanent increase. 
There is a growing demand for a further 
reduction in taxes on earned incomes .. . 
with which I have always been in sym- 
pathy as is evidenced by the recommenda- 
tions the Treasury made to Congress. . . . 
The Treasury is still of this opinion and 
will be glad to see these principles [of tax 
reduction] still further carried into law 
whenever revenues justify such action.” 

Thus spoke, last week, Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew William Mellon over 
the radio from Washington. Conjured up 
by his hopeful words the heart of many a 
wage-earner and professional man leaped 
with joy. 


THE CONGRESS 

71st, Special 

Heedful of President Hoover’s call, the 
71st Congress prepared to gather at the 
Capitol April 15 for its first or extra- 
ordinary session. Countless Congressmen 
remained in Washington after the Hoover 
Inaugural, but their consciences troubled 
them not at all at collecting from the U. S. 
their legal travel allowance of 20¢ a mile 


to carry them to their political homes and 
back. 


Two legislative subjects were to be 
dealt with at this special session: Farm 
Relief, Tariff Revision (see p. 11). Many 
another pressed forward hopefully for 
consideration. Chief of these were: 1) 
Repeal of the National Origins quota sys- 
tem of immigration (Time, March 11); 
2) Reapportionment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 3) Development of inland 
waterways as a part of the Hoover farm 
relief program. 

The Senate, a continuing body, is ready 
to begin work almost immediately. The 
House must first organize (elect a Speaker, 
House functionaries, etc.). No limit can 
be placed upon legislation in the Senate, 
as its committees continue to function, 
without re-confirmation, from one Con- 
gress to the next. But House leaders pur- 
pose to restrict legislative action by limit- 
ing the number of House committees to 
be appointed and confirmed to four: Ways 
& Means (for tariff), Agriculture (for 
farm relief), Rules (for parliamentary 
procedure), Accounts (for operating ex- 
penses). The House’s 42 other com- 
mittees would be non-existent until the 
regular December issue, thus preventing 
them from originating other legislation. 


—— ©>— 
Allen, Vice Curtis 


When squat, bald, hook-nosed Henry 
Justis Allen, onetime barber, was Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, Clyde M. Reed was his 
secretary. Now Mr. Reed is Governor of 
Kansas. Last week he announced that 
he would appoint Mr. Allen to the Kansas 
seat in the U. S. Senate, vacated by Vice- 
President Curtis. Once publisher of the 
Wichita Beacon, Mr. Allen, now 60, di- 
rected Hoover campaign publicity. 

The Allen appointment brought great 
sorrow to Vice-President Curtis, his po- 
litical foe in Kansas Republicanism. 
Curtis silence was more eloquent than 
any chundering Senate speech. 


FARMERS 
Relief, Yet Again 


Some 30 miles northwest of Chicago is 
a model farm. It is operated wholly by 
electricity. Cows are curried with vacuum 
cleaners, milked with suction machinery. 
Automatic clocks flash strong lights on 
roosting hens in the evening and before 
dawn to arouse them to the possibility of 
laying extra eggs. Feed is ground and 
mixed by electrical machinery. Humming 
motors run corn-husking devices. Electric 
clocks dump pecks of oats into feed bins 
at 5 a. m. Electricity warms incubators 
where motors revolve the eggs periodically. 
Chicks are automatically herded under 
ultra-violet rays to ward off the pip. Elec- 
tric heaters keep the pigpen cosy. 

Properly enough, this model farm is the 
property of Public Utility Tycoon Samuel 
Insull who operates it as a semi-advertise- 
ment of the Electric Age. 

But the farmer claims to be poor.* He 
insists he can’t pay his old debts, much less 
contract fresh ones for such new-fangled 
electrical equipment. So in an attempt to 


*The U. S. farm population last year—27,511,- 
ooo—was at a 20-year low ebb. Only a large 
birth rate offset increasing migrations to the city. 





© International 
INFANTRY’S FUQUA 
He bought a boy for 30 pesos. 
(See p. 11) 


elevate his economic standing and put 
electric milkers, pigpen warmers and auto- 
matic cornhuskers within his reach, the 
Committees on Agriculture of the House 
and Senate last week began hearings on 
legislation for his relief. 

No specific farm plan loomed up out 
of the fog of conflicting testimony. These 
facts, though, were developed: 

1) The equalization fee is permanently 
interred in political history. No substitute 
has been found for it. 

2) A new Federal board is required to 
help co-operative farm associations dis- 
pose of their price-depressing surpluses. 

3) Such a board requires U. S. money, 
in amounts ranging from $100,000,000 to 
$1, 500,000,000. 

President Hoover refused to become en- 
tangled in the legislative details of a farm 
relief bill. He pointed to his St. Louis 
campaign speech for a general outline of 
his wishes, whereupon the Senate commit- 
tee had it solemnly read into its hearings. 

In the House, Iowa’s Representative 
Gilbert N. Haugen, one end of McNary- 
Haugenism, sulked pettishly. Wedded to 
the equalization fee, he allowed Illinois’ 
Thomes S. Williams to guide the hearings, 
stamp the bill with the Williams political 
trade-mark. In the Senate, Oregon’s Mc- 
Nary, blithe and chipper despite defeat 
after defeat, exuded optimism. 

All the old familiar lobbyists returned 
to speak their time-worn pieces in the 
farmers’ behalf. The proceedings reminded 
one of an 1890 melodrama, revived and 
played straight. 

In fact the ritual of farm relief hear- 
ings became so stupid that Oklahoma’s 
Senator Thomas proposed a means of en- 
livening them. He would call tycoons of 
industry and finance—Henry Ford, John 
Pierpont Morgan, Charles Michael 
Schwab, Paul Moritz Warburg, Owen D. 
Young, John Davison Rockefeller Jr., 
Andrew William Mellon—and have them 
say what was wrong with the farmer. 

Quoth Arkansas’ quipsome Caraway: 
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“Those men don’t know a horse from a 
cow.” 

Rumbled North Dakota’s dour Frazier: 
“Having robbed the farmers all these 
years, you think now they can help the 
farmers out?” 

Suggested Alabama’s hopeful Heflin: 
“We might at least find out how they 
robbed the farmers.” 

All of which was mere by-play to fill 
an idle hour, because the Tycoons all de- 
clined their invitations, except Henry 
Ford, who toyed with the idea as a public 
possibility longer than the rest. 


ARMY & NAVY 


General Managers 

There are some 200 Infantry Colonels 
in the U. S. Army. Every four years one 
of them becomes a Major General simul- 
taneously with his appointment by the 
President to be Chief of Infantry. This 
promotion came, last week, to squat, solid 
Col. Stephen O. Fuqua, 54, commander of 
the 16th Infantry, Governors Island, N. Y. 
He succeeds Maj. Gen. Robert H. Allen 
of Bethesda, Md. 

The new Chief, a Louisianan and not a 
West Pointer, entered military service in 
the Spanish War as Captain of volunteers. 
In the Philippines his men were once de- 
moralized by peppery fire while fording a 
stream. Drawing them up beneath a 
sheltering hill, Lieut. Fuqua drilled them in 
the rudimentary manual of arms until their 
nerves were steadied. Again, plunging 
through Philippine underbrush, he found 
an orphan Filipino being flogged by his 
uncle. The Lieutenant bought the boy for 
30 pesos ($17), gave him freedom, educa- 
tion, employed him as personal servant. 

Maj. Gen. Fuqua has been decorated by 
the U. S., England and France. As Chief 
of Infantry, he is its general manager. 


At the same time President Hoover ap- 
pointed a staunch Iowan, Col. Harry L. 
Gilchrist, 59, to be Chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service, also with the rank of 
Major General. He has been an Army 
medico since the Spanish War, active stu- 
dent of X-ray leprosy treatments and de- 
gassing processes. 

a 
Bombers Sunned 


Spring snow lay spread over North 
Dakota’s black prairies like thick, grey 
sauce. It hugged the buttes and ran melt- 
ing off the gables of crouton-like barns. 
Hay and wheat farmers around Bismarck, 
North Dakota’s capital*, slouched to their 
chores. Horses rubbed restlessly against 
their stalls. Spring was coming to North 
Dakota. 

In Bismarck and Mandan, nearby on 
the Missouri River, there was anxiety. 
The river ice and slush was packing up 
just below the cities. Water was rising 
with threat of flood. In lowlands the Mis- 
souri, streaming from the Rocky Moun- 
tain watersheds across Montana and drain- 
ing North Dakota’s Little Missouri, Knife 
and Heart rivers, had spread from its 500- 





_ *Population 9,150. Largest city in the state 
is Fargo, pop. 24,921. More people live in Bos- 
ton or St. Louis than in all of North Dakota. 


ft. channel over a 6-mi. runway. The 
cities were in danger. Officials telegraphed 
President Hoover, pleading that Army 
bombers be sent to break the ice jam by 
dropping explosives. 

Promptly through official channels went 
the President’s order to do all possible for 
the ice-threatened communities. 

The observation planes began to arrive, 
and the bombers. There was great fussing 
and cussing over the delayed arrival of 
bombs. The warming sun fretted men. It 
softeied the sausage of ice in the river. 
The ice chittered, crumbled, tumbled down 
the river, leaving the bombers no work 
to do. Maj. Gen. James Edmond Fechet, 
Chief of the Air Corps, detailed three 
bombers and four observation planes to 
Fort Lincoln, S. Dak., to wait there for 
shipments of bombs. 


IMMIGRATION 


Again, Turpitude 

Nine years ago Signor Guiseppe Danise 
came to the U. S. from Salerno, Italy, 
under contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, leaving Signora Danise 
and two bambinos behind him. 

In 1925 Signora Danise left sunny, sea- 
side Salerno and followed her husband to 
the U. S. She said she found him in resi- 
dence with another woman. A divorce fol- 
lowed, and Baritone Danise married the 
co-respondent. 

In 1927 Baritone Danise became a U. S. 
citizen. 

Last week the Department of Labor 
prepared to urge the deportation of Bari- 





CitT1zEN DANISE 
Deportable? 


tone Danise on the ground of moral turpi- 
tude.* Baritone Danise was living in Man- 





*Famed in the annals of moral turpitude is 
the case of Vera, Countess Cathcart. In 1926 
a U. S. District Court found that she had 
admitted committing what is regarded by most 
law as an act involving moral turpitude, namely 
adultery. U. S. law further states that a person 
making such an admission shall be refused ad- 
mission to the U. S. But Countess Cathcart 
remained. Reason: The adultery was committed 
in South Africa, where adultery is no crime. 


hattan with the present Signora Danise 
and their two bambinos. Prosperous, still 


under contract with the Metropolitan, he 
said: “I am grateful for the opportunities 


which America has given me. It would 
break my heart to leave.” 


THE TARIFF 
Lion-Tiger-W olf 
(See front cover) 


Manna, marmalades, and malt, 
Sarsaparilla, sand and salt; 

Mirrors, mittens and powdered milk, 
Skates, and skewers and beaded silk ; 
Bismuth, bladders, rough-hewn blocks, 
Lenses, lentils and spiral locks ; 

Bone dust, eggs and ebony handles, 
Skylights, matches and tallow candles ; 
Madder, miso, rattan mats, 


Bricks and brooms and baseball bats ; 
Bibles, borax, strips of brass; 
Garlic, gall nuts and frosted glass. . 


Behind a high semi-circular counter-like 
table, a dozen Republicans have sat long 
and heavily discussing these articles. Be- 
hind them hung a rich red curtain, imperi- 
ally crowned with great loops of gold. 
Before them was a spacious oblong room 
with white marble columns, a high vaulted 


ceiling, huge full-length windows. Outside 
heavy double doors, securely locked, de- 
pended a small sign, bearing the gilt letter- 
ing: “Executive Session.” A blackamoor 
has lounged at the entrance to enforce the 
sign. The sitters within were Republican 
members of the Ways & Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, their 
heads together on the forthcoming Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Bill. 

Public hearings brought into this room 
1,200 witnesses in 45 days who gave 11,000 
printed pages of evidence on changing the 
1922 Tariff Act. Now, preparatory to the 
special session of Congress, the majority 
members of this committee were writing 
an administration bill which would fulfill 
the Hoover campaign promises. The Presi- 
dent wanted tariff revision limited to agri- 
cultural products and a few special but un- 
named commodities. These G. O. P. com- 
mitteemen were inclined to give him what 
he wanted. But outside the locked door, 
potent U. S. manufacturers ululated de- 
mands that all duty rates be promptly and 
emphatically raised for their protection 
against foreign competition. 

Complaints against the existing tariff 
law were: 

1) Foreign producers, benefited by 
cheap labor, can still undersell the U. S. 
producer in the U. S. 

2) Agricultural commodities compared 
with industrial products, are not suffi- 
ciently protected from foreign competition, 
with the result that farm imports lower 
farm prices in the U. S., help create farm 
surpluses. 

3) Higher tariff rates would mean, in 
addition to a better protected domestic 
market, more revenue for the U. S. Treas- 
ury, hence, possibly, a reduction of U. S. 
taxation. 

Against raising tariff rates to new levels 
were massed these arguments: 


1) The more domestic products are pro- 
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tected, the higher is the cost of living. 
Domestic monopoly spells domestic extor- 
tion. 

2) U.S. foreign trade will be injured by 
reprisals of countries whose chief products 
come into the U. S. over the tariff wall. 
Canada, best U. S. customer, has already 
complained. Cuba, worried over its raw 
sugar exports to the U. S., protested 
changes. If Argentine corn is more heavily 
taxed, that country’s preference for U. S. 
automobiles, farm machinery, etc. might 
cease. 

3) U. S. manufacturers use many im- 
ported raw materials. Raise the duty on 
these and the U. S. price rises accordingly. 
Soft drink producers are concerned at the 
prospect of added duties on sugar. 

Democratic opposition to a G. O. P. 
tariff was still fluid. Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, in the campaign, had declared for 
a “compensatory tariff,’ to which many 
a Democratic Congressman heedlessly 
pledged himself. Tennessee’s Democratic 
Cordell Hull of the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee alone had raised a John-The-Bap- 
tist cry against Republican tariff plans. 
Hardly a Democratic Congressman but 
had some pampered local industry he 
would like to see “protected,” ranging 
from women’s shoes in Brooklyn to cane 
sugar in Louisiana. 

But for all its diligence, a certain futility 
marked the tariff labors of the House Ways 
& Means Committee. A quarter of a mile 
across the Capitol grounds waited the man 
who in the end would leave the largest 
impress of authority upon this legislation 
—Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance.* 
The House writes tariff bills; the Senate 
Finance Committee chairman rewrites 
them. 


Abraham Owen Smoot crossed the plains 
in 1846 with Brigham Young, was mayor 
of Salt Lake City when the U. S. Army 
descended upon that “nest of polygamous 
iniquity.” To him by his wife Anne in 
1862 was born a third child, a son named 
Reed. Ten years later Abe Smoot moved 
his Mormon household to Provo, 50 miles 
south of the Utah capital, there to start a 
woolen mill, to import the first beet sugar 
mill west of the Mississippi. 

Under the shadows of the Wasatch 
Range, Reed Smoot attended the Brigham 
Young Academy, clerked in his father’s 
store, worked in his father’s woolen mill. 
A good Mormon, he believed that the sober 
labors of this life prepared for the life to 
come. Soberly, he subscribed to two New 
York newspapers of different faiths, read 
them comparatively for a year, solemnly 
concluded that only as a Republican could 
his business soul be saved. From that de- 
cision Reed Smoot has never since 
flinched. 

Meanwhile his strength as a member of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints waxed great. In 1900 he was 
appointed to the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles which made him a sort of Mor- 
mon cardinal. Today by the rule of senior- 


*Cover portrait drawn by Philadelphia Artist 
Vladimir Perfilieff. 





ity only two men stand between him and 
the Presidency of the Mormon Church— 
President Heber J. Grant and Chief 
Apostle Rudger Clawson. Someday Apostle 
Smoot may head his church and converse 
privately with God. 

The Mormon Church is a business as 
well as a religion. Reed Smoot busied 
himself with its finances, pulled them out 
of a rut, made its beet sugar and woolen 
enterprises return good profits. His in- 
dustry, in 1903, was rewarded with an 
election to the U. S. Senate. 

There his reception was historic but not 
cordial. Upon his tall soberly garbed figure 
descended all the old righteous rage of the 
East against the Latter-day Saints. Chris- 
tian pastors bellowed for his expulsion 
from the Senate. The ancient horrors of 
polygamy were dragged out and paraded 
before the world—despite the fact that 
polygamy had long since ceased to be a 
tenet of Mormonism. Humble and meek 
to a fault, Senator Smoot hung on against 
this two-year gale of religious disapproval, 
worked, waited, prayed. At the feet of 
Aldrich and Penrose and Lodge he became 
an apt pupil. His ascent to power in the 
Senate was steady and _ unspectacular. 
When Norih Dakota in 1922 retired Porter 
James McCumber from the Senate, Sen- 
ator Smoot slipped his awkward frame into 
the chairman’s seat of the potent Finance 
Committee—a legislative eminence com- 
parable to the religious height of Mormon 
Apostle. Ever since he has dictated and 
executed the tax and tariff policies in Con- 
gress of the Republican administration. 

In the Senate he has become “a lion for 
efficiency, a tiger for economy, a wolf for 
detail.” No branch of the Government was 
too obscure for him to explore. The U. S. 
Bureau of Efficiency is his legislative child. 
But in the confusion of Senate debate, 
Senator Smoot gives no hint of his great 
influence. His voice is thin and quarrel- 
some. Senatorial badgers easily fluster 
him. He tries to smother them under a 
blanket of indisputable statistics, only to 
scold them for their mockery of his 
“facts,”* ; 

Now at 67 he is still tall and lean and 
lank, but dried and greyed by the years. A 
widower with six children, he resides in a 
magnificent marble house just north of 
the Connecticut Ave. bridge. The family 
home in Provo has long since stood shut- 
tered and vacant, grass tall in its yard— 
supposedly a symbol of the Senator’s per- 
sonal sacrifice in public service. His high 
poke collar with its white linen tie has 
given way to a lower softer neckdress, but 
there has been no relaxation in the grim 
stiff Smoot personality. From his inde- 
fatigability has sprung the verb to smoot. 

Only three things break into the Sen- 
ator’s smooting: 1) vaudeville; 2) golf; 
3) the Washington Zoo. For diversion this 
stern man went every Friday night to 
Keith’s Theatre to sit in the second row 
just behind the orchestra leader and gaze 
over the footlights in unsmiling delight. 
Great was his sorrow when the theatre 





*A “facts and figures” campaign speech in 
Philadelphia caused a good Republican audience, 
provoked by his schoolmarm manner, to boo 
Senator Smoot. 


closed. His golf came” at the age of 63. 
Now from 6 to 7 a. m. he plays a round on 
the capital’s public links, shooting 110 in 
straight cautious jabs. At the Washington 
Zoo Senator Smoot liked to poke around 
among the birds and animals until Helen, 
a parrot, told him to “go to hell.” 

The Smoot feet, large and heavy, once 
almost created a diplomatic Incident when 
the French Debt Funding Commission re- 
turned to Paris to complain that Senator 
Smoot, a U. S. Commissioner, had com- 
fortably rested his well-filled shoes upon 
their conference table. The catch word of 
that conference was France’s “capacity to 
pay.” At its conclusion a French Com- 
missioner called upon Senator Smoot to 
bid him farewell, to ask if it were really 
true that Mormons practiced polygamy 
and if so, how they did Jit. The Senator 
replied: “That all depends upon—‘the 
capacity to pay.’ ” 

But there is a singing in the Smoot 
heart when a new tariff. bill approaches. 
Here he finds his earthly happiness in ab- 
sorbed Service to U. S. business. 

No man voices more potently the de- 
mands for super-protection for U. S. in- 
dustries and manufactures than Joseph 
R. Grundy, Bristol, Pa., worsted maker, 
cash collector extraordinary for the 
G.'O. P. (True, Feb. 18). In Miami re- 
cently Senator Smoot was asked about 
tariff revision. Replied he: “I don’t know. 
I haven’t seen Joe.” 

The Senator agrees with Mr. Grundy 
that Prosperity can flourish and blossom 
only in the garden of Protection behind a 
high tariff wall. To cultivate that garden, 
to keep its wall in good repair Utah’s 
senator is prepared to give his all. With 
dutiful zeal he pleads for high duties on 
sugar and wool (see p. 11). With the 
political zeal of a stalwart Republican he 
demands protection for— 

Manna, marmalades and malt, 

Sarsaparilla, sand and salt; etc. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Louisiana’s Kaiser 

Louisiana is a state unto itself. Many 
are its traditions, fine and enviable. One 
of them is that in its 117-year career in the 
Union it has never removed a governor 
by impeachment. Last week it prepared 
to shatter this tradition. 

For ten months Huey P. Long has been 
Louisiana’s governor. To many it seemed 
ten months too long. He had ruled the 
state as a political dictator, had tramped 
into the Legislature at Baton Rouge to 
issue his orders, had played hob with the 
State’s appointive boards and commissions. 
For ten months his opponents cringed be- 
fore him, treasuring their grievances. Last 
week the gusty wind of popular favor 
veered 180 degrees and a hurricane of 
public condemnation swept down upon the 
young man who styled himself the ‘Kaiser 
of Louisiana.” 

Governor Long was farm-born 35 years 
ago at Winnfield in the upper part of the 
state. At 13 he peddled school books, de- 
veloped an amazing gift of gab. Then he 
took to selling a lard substitute, conduct- 
ing baking contests. The winner of such 
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a contest in Shreveport became his wife. 
He hustled through a three-year college 
course in seven months to jump headlong 
into state politics—‘‘on the people’s side.” 
His campaigns were never dull and usually 
triumphant. The cities to the south were 
against him but in the northern reaches of 
the state he firmly grounded his political 
influence with the farmers and their ilk. 





“KAISER” LONG 


Did he say “kill the — —; leave him in 
the ditch’? 


Today he is 35, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, 
already portly. His chin is dimpled, his 
cheeks cherubic, his eyes small and 
brown, his hair a wavy reddish brown— 
and his tongue a restless lance of dispute 
ard invective. Still rustic in manner, if 
not in thought, he keeps the countryman’s 
water bucket and gourd dipper promi- 
nently displayed in the executive offices. 

To win his election he promised the 
state’s farmers paved roads, free hospitals, 
free school books. As governor he spent 
money like an Osage Indian on a spree to 
fulfill these pledges, soon found that more 
revenue must be forthcoming to keep up 
the splurge. In March he called a special 
session of the Legislature to prepare new 
tax measures. Instead it prepared for his 
impeachment. 

Louisiana is, among other things, an oil 
state, with many a refinery for its own pro- 
duction and for shipments from Mexico 
and South America. Governor Long pro- 
posed a 5 cent tax upon every barrel of 
refined oil and gasoline. Unsentimental 
businessmen rose to curse him with the 
charge that he was inflicting the state with 
a manufacturers’ tax which would drive 
industry out of Louisiana. The Long oil 
tax caused the impeachment explosion. 

He was charged with: 1) Using his ap- 
pointive power to control the courts; 2) 
Attempting to bribe legislators with pat- 
ronage promises; 3) Employing the militia 
to loot and pillage private property; 4) 
Carrying concealed weapons; 5) Deporting 
himself scandalously at a New Orleans 
“studio” party; 6) Demolishing the Exec- 


utive Mansion and disposing of its furni- 
ture; 7) Putting a $20,000 ice machine 
into a penitentiary without public bids. 

Of the 19 charges against him, the last, 
subornation of murder, was the most seri- 
ous. One Harry A. (‘Battling’) Bozeman, 
onetime pugilist and Long bodyguard, of- 
fered a sworn affidavit in which he stated: 

“Huey P. Long sent for me to come to the 
Governor’s Mansion about five or six weeks ago. 
The governor said to me: 

“ ‘Battling Bozeman, I am the Kaiser of this 
state. When I crack my whip whoever dares 
o disobey my orders, I'll fire °em. They won’t 
last as long with me as a snowball will in Hell.’ 

“Shut that door over there,’ he says. ‘Come 
down here and sit down by me.’ The Governor 
had been drinking. I smelled it on his breath. 

“He says: ‘Battling Bozeman, I am going to 
call an extra session of the Legislature,’ and he 
says, ‘This J. Y. Sanders Jr. [Jared Y. Sanders 
Jr., State Representative, leader of the Long 
opposition] is going to disapprove of all my 
measures, and I want to do away with this —.’ 

“T says: ‘Governor, what do you mean?’ 

“He says: ‘I mean for you to kiil the — 
—, leave him in the ditch where nobody 
will know how or when he got there. I’m gov- 
ernor of this state and if you were to be found 
out I would give you a full pardon and many 
gold dollars.’ ” 

The articles of impeachment caused a 
riot in the Legislature when a Long sup- 
porter rigged the electric voting-machine 
to flash the red lights of adjournment 
against the legislators’ will. Members 
cursed, jostled and fought. 

Governor Long retorted that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Louisiana was behind 
the impeachment because he had dared to 
propose an oil tax. Much duty money had 
been “sluiced” into Baton Rouge, he 
claimed, to buy his downfall. With all 
newspapers against him, Louisiana’s Kai- 
ser, with 20 assistants, issued a special 
newssheet of his own, defending himself 
under the head, CROSS OF GOLD: 
HUEY P. LONG V. THE STANDARD 
OIL. Rabbi Walter Gilbert Peiser refused 
to invoke God’s blessing upon the Legis- 
lature because his prayers “would be 
coarsened and cheapened . . . by a Chief 
Executive . . . unworthy of high office. 
Lieutenant Governor Paul N. Cyr asked 
God to forgive him for ever supporting 
“this most cruel tyrant of all times.” 


Budgetmen 


From a Brooklyn pier one day last week 
steamed away the S. S. Coamo, Porto 
Rico-bound. Aboard her were eleven men 
who composed a commission going to 
Santo Domingo to establish a budget sys- 
tem in that little republic.* Chief Budget- 
man was Charles Gates Dawes, first U. S. 
Budget Director (1921-22). To limit ex- 
penses, most of the Commissioners paid 
their own bills. Santo Domingo will be 
billed only $10,000 for the job, which will 
require from three to six weeks. 

No Commissioner took a golf club, fish- 
ing tackle or a valet. Work, not play, was 
ahead of them. 

Budgetman Dawes, in fine fettle, wore a 
brown striped suit, a brown hat. The smell 
of his pipe led all visitors directly to his 
cabin. That newspapers kept referring to 
his nephew, Rufus C. Beach, Chicago at- 

*Santo Domingo (pop. 900,000) and Haiti 
share the same island, named Hispaniola (Little 
Spain) by Columbus in 1492. Here the Santa 
Maria grounded, was abandoned. 





torney now on the Dominican Commission, 
as “Rupert Peach” caused him vast amuse- 
ment. Questions (‘Did you convert Mar- 
shal Foch from cigarets to a pipe?” “Will 
you be the next ambassador to Great 
Britain?) he parried with a gruff ‘“Noth- 
ing doing.” 


Shine 

On the ferries which daily swish and 
creak from Manhattan to Staten Island a 
busy grimy tribe ply their trade. Their 
cry is “Shine? Shine?”; their trade is 
polishing shoes for a dime and, by un- 
written law, a nickel tip. 

Once they worked for a boss who paid 
them $8 weekly. Now they are their own 
syndicated bosses, weekly earn an average 
oi $30. Last week, the city of New York, 
as it does every two years, auctioned the 
bootblacking concession. The syndicated 
polishers sent their banker, one Philip 
Bernardini, to bid. Banker Bernardini 
bid $60,300 for the two years, undoubtedly 
won the award. 
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Firemen Into Police 

Last week Cincinnati’s City Manager 
Clarence O. Sherrill of Cincinnati waved 
his magic wand of efficiency and all city 
firemen found themselves invested with 
police powers. On a general police alarm 
they will issue from their firehouses and 
place their apparatus across 65 important 
street intersections, thus blocking all traffic 
and the escape of criminals. 

City Manager Sherrill warned them 








CINCINNATI'S SHERRILL 
His apparatus blocks the traffic. 


against entering homes as firemen on in- 
spections and then suddenly transforming 
themselves into policemen to arrest Cin- 
cinnati’s evildoers thus detected. 

Oldtime politicians who deplore the 
lack of politics in Cincinnati’s form of 
government charged that the new system 
would reduce the efficiency of the fire de- 
partment, predicted that Cincinnati might 
be swept away in an avenging holocaust. 
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PROHIBITION, 


Drinks For Drys 


Smuggling liquor into the U. S. tempts 
alien ‘leggers and U. S. Congressmen alike. 
Their purpose is the same, their methods 
different. 

To high Government officers returning 
from “official missions” abroad, the Treas- 
ury grants “free entry” through the cus- 
toms barrier. “Free entry” luggage is 
passed without inspection at the pier. 
Many a Congressman during recesses of 
Congress: goes to Panama (wet) for a 
vacation, pretending to make an official 
study of the Canal Zone, and thus be- 
comes eligible for “free entry” on return. 

In December, 1927, Congressman M. 
Alfred Michaelson, of Chicago, born 51 
years ago in Norway, once a schoolteacher, 
now a William (“Big Bill”) Hale Thomp- 
son political supporter, asked for and re- 
ceived “free entry” for a trip to Panama. 
In January, 1928, he re-entered the U. S. 
through Key West, his six trunks passing 
without inspection by customs agents. At 
the Jacksonville railroad station a bag- 
gageman traced a liquor trickle to a 
broken bottle in one of these trunks. 
Federal agents seized the trunks, removed 
the liquor, shipped them to Washington 
where, upon claiming them, their owner 
was identified. 

Last October the federal grand jury in 
Florida returned a_ secret indictment 
against Congressman Michaelson, charging 
him with illegally importing “six quarts 
of John Haig whiskey, two quarts of 
créme de menthe liquor, one quart of 
taffel Akavait, one quart of créme de 
cacao, one quart of cherry’ brandy 
and one keg of plum Barbaucourt.” In 
November, Congressman Michaelson was 
elected to the House for the fifth time. 
Last February he voted for the Five & 
Ten (Jones) Law as commanded by the 
Anti-Saloon League. Last week a warrant 
was out for his arrest on the Florida in- 
dictment. Bond was set at $2,000. But for 
three days Congressman Michaelson played 
a hide-and-seek game with U. S. Marshals. 
He spent a lonely Easter and the next day 
gave himself up. 


Last week the Government-owned S. S. 
Cristobal brought back to Manhattan 
from Panama 23 junketing Congressmen 
and Senators. One of these was Repre- 
sentative William M. Morgan, of Newark, 
Ohio, merchant, farmer, implacable pro- 
hibitor. On the pier Customs Inspector 
L. E. Crawford began to go through the 
Morgan handbaggage. Thereafter In- 
spector Crawford gave this version of 
events : 

The inspector asked the Congressman 
if he had any liquor. The Congressman 
replied that he had four bottles of whiskey, 
but as he was a Government official re- 
turning from an official mission he could 
not be stopped. The inspector dipped into 
one bag and brought up four bottles which 
he set conspicuously upon a packing case. 
Customs Inspector James McCabe, work- 
ing nearby, witnessed the incident, saw the 
bottles. The Congressman went to a tele- 
phone, called the Custom House, obtained 


a “free entry” order. Liquor was not men- 
tioned in that telephone conversation. The 
Congressman was thereupon passed, tak- 
ing with him his four bottles of contra- 
band. 

In Washington later Congressman 
Morgan said: “I did not bring in four 
bottles of liquor in my baggage. I never 
took a drink in my life.”” Meanwhile among 
his House colleagues who vouched for Mr. 
Morgan’s personal dryness spread the re- 
port that his behavior on the Manhattan 
Pier was destined to protect another Con- 
gressman’s wife from the humiliation of 
being caught with smuggled liquor. 

In Manhattan U. S. District Attorney 
Tuttle started an investigation to test the 
veracity of a Congressman v. a Customs 
Inspector. Mr. Morgan also voted for the 
Five & Ten Law in the House. Its penal- 
ties would fall upon any Congressman 
convicted of smuggling in liquor after 
March 2. 
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I’m Alone 


When the Canadian schooner J’m Alone, 
freighted with 2,800 cases of liquor to be 
smuggled into the U. S., went down 200 
miles off the Louisiana shore under U. S. 
Coast Guard gunfire last fortnight, inter- 
national law experts were ready to stand 
up and cheer with delight (Time, April 1). 
Here was a case to argue endlessly. It 
bristled with fine points, with nice dis- 
tinctions. Many an analogy was drawn 
between rum-running in 1929 and African 
slave-running in 1808.* 

But the practical U. S. Government did 
not share in this delight of theorists. It 
sought only to justify the sinking legally, 
not morally. England, Canada and France 
anxiously watched its efforts. 

The international aspects of the case 
were: 

Beyond the U. S. coast line lie three 
bodies of water: 1) from the shore to the 
3-mile limit indisputably under U. S. juris- 
diction; 2) from the 3-mile to the 12-mile 
limit, claimed by the U. S. for “search and 
seizure” under the 1922 Tariff Act and 
roughly co-extensive with the “one hour’s 
sailing” distance granted under the U. S. 
ship liquor treaty with Great Britain; 3) 
the high seas beyond. 

The U. S. claimed the J’m Alone was in 
Body-of-Water Two (10.8 miles off shore) 
when picked up and pursued by the cutter 
Walcott. Captain John Thomas Randall 
of the /’m Alone insisted he was in Body- 
of-Water Three (14 to 15 miles off shore) 
when spoken. The Treasury justified its 
pursuit as “hot and continuous” under the 
Tariff Act. Great Britain held that such 
pursuit could only begin within territorial 
waters (Body-of-Water One), and could 
not reasonably extend beyond Body-of- 
Water Two. 

Meanwhile in Washington Canadian 
Minister Vincent Massey took over the 
case from Sir Esme Howard, British Am- 
bassador, because of the registry of the 
schooner. Secret notes and explanations 
passed back and forth between the U. S. 
capital and Ottawa and London. Three 
U. S. departments puzzled over the prob- 


*The U. S. Constitution permitted the im- 
portation of slaves until that year. 


lem, namely, State, Treasury and Justice. 
The case brought forth three suggestions 
from busy-bodied members of Congress: 
New York’s Congressman Fish would 
have the U. S. purchase all British posses- 
sions around the Caribbean, on the theory 
that they are nothing but smugglers’ nests. 
Pennsylvania’s Congressman Porter 
would have the U. S. raise the J’m Alone 
to see if she carried narcotics as well as 
liquor. 
Montana’s Senator Walsh would submit 
the whole controversy to the World Court. 








é 
Fatal Zeal 


George D. Carbary was elected State’s 
Attorney of Kane County, IIl., on a re- 
form platform. He pledged himself to dry 
up the county in general and the city of 
Aurora (to Chicago: 40 miles) in particu- 
lar. Last week his enforcement promise 
produced: one dead woman, one man with 
a fractured skull, one deputy sheriff with 
a bullet in his leg, popular resentment so 
strong that the State of Illinois had to step 
in and take over the consequences of his 
official zeal. 

In January one Boyd Fairchild, Dry 
snooper, reported to the State’s Attorney 
a purchase of liquor at the home of one 
Joseph De King, 38, in Aurora. For this 
information he was paid $5. A “John Doe” 
warrant was sworn out. 

Last week Deputy Sheriff Roy Smith, 
fat, officious, went to the De King home 
with the warrant. It was 9 p.m. De King 
refused to let him in. Smith went away, re- 
turned before midnight with three more 
deputies. They surrounded the house, 
threw mustard bombs, rushed the door. De 
King was clubbed into unconsciousness. 
Lillian De King, his wife, was at a tele- 
phone, screaming “Help! Help!” over the 
wire to their lawyer. Deputy Sheriff Smith 
fired a shotgun loaded with slugs point- 
blank into her abdomen. She wilted to the 
floor, dead. Gerald De King, 12-year-old 
son, flipped up a revolver, sent a bullet 
plowing into the fleshy leg of Deputy 
Sheriff Smith. 

Later a gallon of weak wine was found. 
State’s Attorney Carbary charged the De 
King home was a speakeasy. De King, re- 
covering, claimed that he had given the 
State Dry agents a few drinks. 

Said Sheriff Smith from his hospital 
bed: “I wish there was no such thing as 
prohibition. I’m through with it.... 
Try to enforce the law and see what 
happens.” 

Said Reform Ticketman Carbary: “The 
people knew I was going to make raids. 
I’ve made 4oo and I’m going to make 
more.” 

At Springfield the Aurora episode be- 
came much-needed ammunition for the 
Wets in the Legislature in their attempt to 
repeal the State enforcement act of 1921. 
Meanwhile Attorney-General Oscar E. 
Carlstrom prepared to direct the investi- 
gation of the De King killing over Car- 
bary’s head. 


Five & Ten 


There were no major developments in 
the Five & Ten Law last week. 
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AERONAUTICS SPEEDS FORWARD 








From Coast to Coast in 18 hours, 22 min- 
utes flew recently an aviator fittingly named 
Hawks. A stunt, many will insist, like 


trans-oceanic flights . .. . not a commercial 
proposition. But regular air mail schedules 
of 30 hours, 55 minutes, from New York to 
San Francisco.... regular passenger trans- 
port across the continent via air and rail in 
48 hours or less... 
They are realities. 


. these are not stunts. 


Not STUNTS 
Coast to Coast .... regular schedules 


Realities, too, are the great corporations 
organized with millions of dollars of capital 
to promote aviation for profit. American 
business is not putting its brains and its 
billions into stunts. 


Aviation Show 


At Detroit this week the All-American 
Aviation Show is in progress. More than 
one hundred models of planes are on exhibi- 
tion—great transport planes, sport planes, 
sea planes, amphibians, commercial planes 
of every type and size ranging in price from 
under two thousand dollars to nearly one 
hundred thousand. 


Faster than aircraft factories can build 
them, planes are being bought. Traffic con- 
gestion on the ground increases each day 
as new tens of thousands of motor cars take 
to the roads, but there is still plenty of 
room in the air. Roads are wider there. 


Airports Needed 


But the ships that go up must go up from 
somewhere, and have somewhere to come 
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AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





down, and in that fact aviation’s greatest 
immediate problem is found. Many cities 
have landing fields, of a sort. Every town 
and village must have one, just as much asa 
railroad station. 


Few cities have real air terminals, airports 
worthy ofthe name. Of about 1500 airports 
rated as such by the Department of Com- 
merce, as against nearly 5000 self styled 

“airports,” Jess than 100 are classified as 
“first rate.” 


Commendable is the effort on the part of 
progressive communities to provide some 
sort of landing field, until adequate facilities 
can be prepared. 

Unfortunately, however, many do not 
realize the ina equacy of their first enthu- 
siastic effort, and lack of experienced counsel 
at the right time often results in wasted 
effort, money unwisely spent. 


Experience 


For over a decade The Austin Company 
has served the aviation industry. Many of 
the leading factors in the industry have 
been clients for years. Austin early organ- 
ized an Airport Division, equipped to make 
Surveys and Reports on site selection, and 
to layout, design and construct complete 
airports, hangars, factories and other avia- 
tion buildings. 

A complete Survey and Report for a great 
municipal airport on the West Coast, site 
selection and layout for a port to serve two 
neighboring cities in Ohio, another complete 
airport project in the South— 

Hangars for transport companies in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Seattle, El Paso, Phoenix, 
Newark, and several other cities— 


Aircraft and accessory manufacturing 
plants in the East and far West— 

These projects just completed or under way 
indicate widespread activity, and are only 





AIRCRAFT PLANT 
Designed and built by Austin 


typical of scores of similar projects handled 
by Austin over a period of ten years. 

Austin’s recognized leadership is due to 
unequalled experience and facilities, and 
national organization, which insure results 
to Austin’s clients — good engineering, 
speed, reasonable cost, absolute responsi- 
bility. 

For an Airport Survey and Report, or 
approximate costs and other information on 
any type of airport or aviation building 
poe or on commercial or industrial 

uildings of any type or size, phone the 
nearest Austin office, wire or send the Memo. 





AIRPORT DESIGNED BY AUSTIN FOR WESTERN METROPOLIS 


Typical of many such projects... 


. airport Surveys and Reports, site selection, 


layout, design and construction 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Airport Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 
Deiroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Phoenix Seattle 
Portland 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


(Private) containing____._____-_- acres. [) Hangar__- 
IG) ck foi seh coe acea Sq. ft 

PE oo cc cacheusieh~ caadeedsapheiucsaseedaaeeaans 
Pancha dcucnbnenaaeh helen baliaamasaninae ote 


AUSTIN METHOD 


haul R....0-.With......ft. deatanes. 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested in [ Airport (Municipal) 


—.) Factory 


(0 Send me a personal copy of “Airports and Aviation Buildings.” 
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HAVE YOU EVER HEARD 


ANYONE ASK FOR A BETTER 





GOLF BALL THAN 


A DUNLOP? 


THE IMPORTED “BLACK” 


DUNLOP 


AERONAUTICS 


Flights & Flyers 

Female Pilots. Amelia Earhart last 
week received . license to pilot transports. 
Of the 40 U. female pilots only she, 
Ruth R. Nichols of Rye, N. Y., Phoebe 
Fairgrave Omlie of Memphis, Tenn., and 
Lady Mary Heath of Manhattan have 
transport qualifications. Only Miss Omlie 
seems serious in this business. She is 
planning a flight this year. Miss Earhart 
makes a gratifying income by writing on 
flying and appearing at aviation shows. 
Lady Heath also appears professionally 
Recently she started a con- 
cern to import planes. Miss Nichols, rich, 
is now flying about the U. S. to stir interest 
in aviation country clubs. 

Zeppelin Tour. Swift and sure the 
Graf Zeppelin accomplished its long frus- 
trated Mediterranean tour last week— 
5,208 miles in 814 hours. Commander 
Dr. Hugo Eckener guided her through 
varied weather over the historical 
sites—from Friedrichshafen, over the 
Swiss Alps, Corsica, Rome, Pompeii, 
Crete, Cyprus, Haifa, Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Greece, Albania, Jugoslavia, Vienna, and 
home to Friedrichshafen. April 15 he will 
begin another Mediterranean cruise, then 
in May two cruises to the U. S. 

“Mighty Jesus.” In a biplane named 
Jesus del Gran Poder (Mighty Jesus) 
Spanish Flyers Francisco Jiminez and Ig- 
nacio Iglesias last week flew from Seville 
on a non-stop flight to Rio de Janeiro. 
They landed at Bahia, 4,100 miles from 
Seville, refueled and proceeded to Rio, 
whence they expect to go to Buenos Aires. 
Their flight is one of the longest on 
record.* 





Worst Crash Blame 

Three weeks ago the worst crash in 
U. S. air experience occurred at Newark, 
N. J. A Ford transport operated by Colo- 
nial Airways as a sightseeing bus smashed 
into a freight car. Thirteen passengers 
were killed instantly. A 14th died quickly. 
Only the pilot, Lou Foote, remains, bashed 
up, in a Newark hospital (Time, March 


“Last week the first conclusions of several 
investigations were made public. In a 7o- 
page report Manager Richard Aldworth 
of Newark Airport stated (in brief): All 
engines (Wrights) functioned normally on 
previous flights and on this take-off. One 
engine failed shortly after the take-off. 
Another may have failed later. The pilot 
was convinced that his plane was over- 
loaded.+ He was not sufficiently familiar 
with the area in the immediate vicinity 
of the neighborhood. He paid insufficient 
attention to the direction and veiocity of 


*The Italians Ferrarin and Delprete flew 4,448 
miles from Rome to Point Genipabu, Brazil, 
the summer of 1928. The summer of 1927 
Clarence Chamberlin and Charles A. Levine flew 
officially 3,911 miles from New York to Ger- 
many. But they probably covered 5,000 miles, 
because for hours they circled blindly in a 
Rhine fog. Richard Evelyn Byrd’s  trans- 
Atlantic flight also probably exceeded 4,000 
miles, uncertainty again being due to fog circling. 

*+To confute such possibility, Colonial, Wright 
and Ford severally and safely flew a similar 
plane with heavier loads, using only two engines 
in flight. 


the wind. From the first period after the 
engine failure, he probably had decided on 
no positive complete maneuver. 

In Manager Aldworth’s mind, the man 
more than the machine was the cause of 
the casualties. Newark police have charged 
Pilot Lou Foote with manslaughter. 


a Sn 


Motor Cooler 


As flyers know, no present motor is 
entirely satisfactory for flying. Radial, 
air-cooled motors are used because they 
are light per horsepower generated. But 
their splayed shape causes obnoxious air 
resistance. Water-cooled motors are com- 
pact and create a small air resistance. But 
because of the water which they must 
carry they are comparatively heavy and 
so cause useless loads. 

The Army air corps, along with its avia- 
tion research, has sought the best sub- 
stance to replace water as a cooler. Last 
week the corps announced its choice as 
ethylene glycol, a polyhydric alcohol, 
whose ingredients can be bought in the 
open market.* It is clear, colorless and 
pleasant smelling, boils at 387 degrees 
(175 degrees higher than water). Less of 
it need be carried than of water. Smaller 
radiators may be used. Smaller radiators 
further reduce air resistance. Engines 
cooled by ethylene glycol, the Army corps 
has proved, are several per cent more effi- 
cient than water-cooled motors. 


—<——_ 


Antarctic Twilight 


Cold settled hard upon the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition, last week, and a grey 
twilight in which the sun was a yellow 
pumpkin rolled along the horizon’s fence. 
The two score men down there packed 
their Ford and Fairchild planes into snow 
hangars.t They sledged the last of their 
gasoline and coal from the ice docks to 
their quarters at Little America. After 
three months preparation, they were snug 
for months of outdoor darkness. Reading, 
talking and grumbling are to be their lot, 
and some meteorological and radio ob- 
servations. 

Chronology. Oct. 1, 1928, the first of 
the Byrd party sailed from Boston, his 
residence. A month later all were at 
Dunedin, New Zealand. After a month ot 
preparation there and a month’s sailing 
southward, the day after last Christmas 
they landed on the Ross Ice Barrier and 
quickly established their base, Little Amer- 
ica. Chronology thereafter: 


and Rogers Harbors named. 
ooo Sq. 


Jan. 9—Bennett 

Jan. 16—First flight, sighting over 12 
mi. and Rockefeller Mts. 

Jan. 26—Dog Chinook lost. 

Jan. 28—Second flight. 

Feb. 19—Marie Byrd Land discovered. 

March 7—Snow-bound in camp. : 

March 17—Third flight, by three men to chip 
rocks from Rockefeller Mts. Wind destroyed 
plane. 

March 22—Missing men flown back to base in 
Fairchild plane. 

March 31—FEaster Sunday no work was done. 
Many a man shaved his skull to try to overcome 
baldness. 

*Compounded as long ago as 1859 by D. 
Wartz from ethylene dibromide and silver ace- 
tate. 

+Their Fokker was wrecked three weeks ago 
(Time, April 1). A General Aircraft light plane 
is at New Zealand, to be shipped them next 
December. 
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Why should the general public care what kind of gas 
or water pipe is laid under city streets? 


The illustration answers the question. The wrong 
kind of pipe is responsible for ninety per cent of the 
traffic delays caused by digging up properly paved streets 
to replace or repair water and gas mains. 


The right kind of pipe can be laid and forgotten. There 
need be no tearing up of expensive paving to replace 
pipe for generations. The kind of pipe used for gas or 
water mains in this day of unprecedented traffic con- 
gestion is important to every citizen. To motorists, to 
taxpayers, to city officials, itis vitallyimportant. 
Cast iron pipe serves for centuries. There is 


no case on record of cast iron pipe’s failure 
under usual service conditions. There is cast 


TIME 





Why should you even think about 
cast iron pipe? 





No wonder taxpayers are asking whether their assess- 
ments are buying cast iron pipe and if not, why not. 


Cast Iron Pipe marked with the ‘““Q-check” symbol 
is produced by modern methods, in accordance with 
established technical standard specifications, by the 
leading pipe founders listed below. The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association offers to taxpayers, city officials 
and engineers, information on the use of pipe for 
water, gas, sewers, road culverts and for industrial needs. 
All information is supplied without cost. Address 
inquiries to: The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is a service 
organization of leading pipe founders, formed to promote 
the scientific improvement and use of Cast Iron Pipe. 
Pipe bearing the ‘'Q-check’’ mark may be obtained from 


SAS T 


iron pipe in actual use today which was laid 
250 years ago. No wonder alert engineers who 
are sincerely trying to solve the traffic problem 
turn to cast iron pipe for gas and water mains. 
No wonder the average citizen is becoming 
interested in the kind of pipe which is being 
laid under the streets which he uses daily. 


TRADE MARK 


The symbol shown 
abovehasbeen adopt- 
ed as the trade mark 
of The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Associa- 
tion. Insistonthe"'Q- 
check’’ mark when 
Specifying cast iron 
bipe for gas, water, 
sewer, or industrial 
Service. 





the following: American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. 
Talman Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Donaldson Iron Company, 
Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company, Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe 
Company, 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Copyright 1929, by C. I. P. R. Ass’n 


rRONMN PFiPE 
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For those who 


‘should 


eat bran 


This new, delicious Pettijohn’s 


contains but conceals the 
roughage you need 


oe headaches, irritability, intestinal auto 
intoxication. Are you one of the army 


who suffer from unnecessary 


handicap”? 

Perhaps you've believed, as so many have, 
that bran, to be effective, must be crude. The 
bran of New Pettijohn’s is doubly efficient be- 
cause it is not separated from the rest of the 
wheat berry. For with it you get the vital part 
of the wheat which always increases the effec- 
tiveness of bran. You get deliciously softened 
bran with no sharp edges to irritate the tender- 


“the great, 





est digestive tract. You get whole bran in whole 
wheat, just as nature intended you to have it. 


Since Pettijohn’s is the whole grain, you have, 
too, the vitamins “A,” “B” and “E” to protect 
health. Rich, whole wheat proteins to build 
muscle and tissues. And the precious minerals, 
iron, lime and phosphorus. 

And this is but half of the story. More im- 
portant than all is the fact that Pettijohn’s is 
so temptingly delicious that people everywhere 
love to eat it. 

Here’s the health breakfast for you, then, that 
you can’t resist. A steaming, flavory, dish of 
golden whole wheat flakes. Here’s a quick 
breakfast, too, for Pettijohn’s is made to cook 

n “toast and coffee time.” 


Buy a box of Pettijohn‘s today for breakfast 
tomorrow. Prove to yourself how ‘appetizing 
bran can be, if it’s served as nature made it, 
whole bran in whole wheat. Try cooking half 
Pettijohn’s and half Quaker Oats together. It’s 
delicious and unusual. Or, if you like changes 
for breakfast, try Pettijohn’s cooked in milk. 


Pettiyoh ns 


For those who believe in 
“whole grain nutrition” 


There are many new Pettijohn recipes, 

waiting for you at the Quaker Oats 

Company ina booklet called ‘‘The 

Truth About Bran.’’ Address The 

Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, for 
your free copy. 











CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

Shady Lady (Pathé). Pretty Phyllis 
Haver, wanted in Manhattan for murder, 
lives. comfortably but not idly in a hotel 
in Havana, Cuba, where she falls in love 
with a rum-runner. Good atmosphere and 
acting almost succeed in turning into real- 
ism the neat melodramatics that make 
possible a happy ending. The picture is 
silent except for a final talking sequence 
and a theme song that goes “Shady Lady, 
Shady Lady! Girl of my dreams.” Best 
shots—hotel life in Havana. 








The Trial of Mary Dugan (Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer). Once more the unity of 
time and scene and the concentration of 
dialog made possible by a courtroom play 
have been utilized in an effective sound- 
picture. The story, adapted without alter- 
ation from a recent stage success, and 
directed by the author, Bayard Veiller, 
concerns a show-girl, who is tried for the 
murder of her lover and is defended by 
her brother, a lawyer. Best shot—Norma 
Shearer telling how she paid for her 
brother’s education. 





The Passion of Joan of Are (French). 


| You might not think there could be any 


new way of telling a story in pictures, until 
you see this film in which the trial and 
death of Joan of Arc are told, in silence, 
by the expression of faces not disfigured 
by make-up and photographed from all 
angles, mostly in close-up. Director Carl 
Theodore Dreyer, a Dane, is not concerned 
with history, except that he uses accu- 
rately and intelligently such evidence as 
the 15th Century has left him about the 
girl who saved her country from its ene- 
mies, and was later tortured to death by 
the Church. Somehow Dreyer found 
woman, Mlle. Falconetti, whose face was 
what he looked for, and whose talent di- 
rected as well as fulfilled his own ‘“‘direct- 
ing. 

Together, Dreyer and Falconetti have 
made the girl whom Mark Twain saw 
as through the eyes of an amiable, school- 
girlish companion, and whom Bernard 
Shaw created as a healthy, quick-witted 
English girl of the fox-hunting type, a per- 
son whom the spectator recognizes as 
someone revealed for the first time, yet 
who has always been known to everybody. 
She is answering her judges at a moment 
when she is forced to renounce either her 
life or her faith. 

Mille. Falconetti’s face is sunburned and 
her lips are shrunken and seem dry; thin 
lines mark her forehead, her rough hair, 
cut short, fits her head like a wooden cap. 
She is ugly, but her eyes are beautiful, 
and as her thought makes changes in her 
face she too becomes beautiful. At first, 
she seems paralyzed with amazement and 
terror; later, from some unexplained emo- 
tion, she weeps, and through the trial big 
tears run down her tanned face. Her 
answers in the subtitles are the same that 
were given by the real Joan according to 
the record of the ecclesiastical trial at 


Rouen preserved in the Library of the 


| Chamber of Deputies in Paris. 


Q: You say you saw St. Michael. Was 
he naked? . 

Joan: Do you think God would have 
nothing to dress him in? .. . 

Q: Did he have hair? .. . 

Joan: Why not? ... 

Q: Are you ina state of grace? . . 

Joan: If I am not, I beseech God to 
bring me to that State. If I am, I pray 
that He may preserve me so. 

She signs the admission that “she was 


inspired by the devil, then takes it back, 


ro ERE 




















FALCONNETI 
“Where shall I be this evening, Father?” 


and goes to the stake. ‘‘Where shall I be 
this evening, Father?” Her death in the 
fire, watched by soldiers, priests, jongleurs, 
and old women, under the wheeling pigeons 
in the Place du Vieux Marché, is the only 
episode beside her trial in a picture that 
is one of the four or five authentic master- 
pieces in the young art of the cinema. 
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Colossal Enterprise 


To the cinema world there came the an- 
nouncement, last week, that henceforth 
William Fox, head of Fox Film Corp., 
would produce oly talking pictures. In- 
asmuch as Talker Fox, through his recent 
(Time, March 18) acquisition of Loew's, 
Inc., had become possibly Greatest Film 
Man (succeeding Adolph Zukor, head of 
Paramount-Famous Players-Lasky Corp.) 
his announcement was widely interpreted 
as “dooming” the silent picture. Further- 
as Mr. Fox also announced that he 


more, 

had secured the services of some 200 “legit- 
imate’ actors, stage-directors, dialog- 
writers and dramatists, singers, dancers 


and musical comedy producers and com- 
posers, it was also felt that the entire 
theatrical world was about to undertake 
a Hollywood migration. Given tongue, the 
cinema appeared also to have been given 
teeth. It had seemingly cast itself for the 
role of the Wolf, with the silent cinema 
as the Old Grandmother and the speaking 
stage as Little Red Riding Hood. 

Yet, even as the tumult and the shout- 
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Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


Heat. TERRIFIC HEAT, and the electric ubenons give 
us abrasives — hard, sharp, tough. More heat, through the 
medium of huge kilns, scientifically applied and controlled, 


bonds the abrasive into Grinding Wheels, Refractories, and 


Floor and Stair Tiles — all factors in the industrial world. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


The Shoe thats Different 


EN who investigate, wear Foot-Joy 
Shoes. Johnny Farrell, National 
Open Golf Champion and our best dressed 
pro., for instance. “If I want to keep on 
top,” Farrell says, ‘‘I must take care of 
my feet. Foot-Joy Shoes have the proper 
foundation to carry my weight at all 
times, both on and off the golf course, 
evenly distributed so that no undue 
strain is placed on any of the nerves or 
muscles.” 

Foot-Joy Shoes are made to withstand hard 
pavements, concrete walks, tile floors, offsetting 
a tendency toward fatigue or arch trouble 

Foot-Joy Shoes are smartly styled for all occa- 
sions. Send for new style book and price list. 


FIELD & FLINT DO. Brockton, Mass. 
Established 1857 
The above statement is also true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for information. 


Name 


Address . 
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ing rose, it was questionable whether the 
captains and kings would depart. Cer- 
tainly the Fox program was not quite as 
radical as might have been first concluded. 
Most of the feature pictures now in pro- 
duction by the more representative film 
companies are being made with both a 
silent and a talking version. Thus Univer- 
sal Film and Paramount continue to make 
duplicate prints, one talking, the other 
silent, one for “wired” and one for non- 
wired theatres. 

It is this question of wired houses (7.e., 
cinemansions equipped to produce talking 
pictures) that assures the silent film of at 
least a lingering death. There are more 
than 15,000 U. S. picture houses, of which 
only about 2,000 now have sound equip- 
ment. Thus Fox competitors argue that 
immediate discontinuance of the silent film 
is premature. But W. R. Sheehan, Fox 
General Manager, argues that at least 3,000 
cinema cathedrals will have acquired vocal 
chords by Jan. 1, 1931, and that 8,000 are 
certain to become eventual members of the 
talking fraternity. In the foreign field, 
however, Mr. Fox obviously faces a severe 
handicap unless he can endow his pictures 
not only with the gift of speech but with 
the gift of tongues as well. However, he 
will not have to rely wholly on his “talkies” 
until he has used up an 18-months’ supply 
of “dummies.” As far as the future of 
the cinema is concerned, it would appear 
that all “big” pictures of the morrow will 
be “talkies,” but that many of them will 
be accompanied by a silent partner for the 
benefit of the farmer and the foreigner. 

“Legit.” As to the legitimate stage, Mr. 
Fox has undoubtedly corralled a large 
number of its outstanding luminaries, in- 
cluding Actors Will Rogers, George Jessel, 
Clark and McCullough, Helen Chandler, 
and Authors Zoe Akins, Gilbert Emery, 
Cyril Hume, Owen Davis, George Middle- 
ton, Clare Kummer and many another. 
Prospective Fox talking features include 
Earl Derr Biggers’ Behind That Curtain, 
Laurence Stallings’ and Maxwell Ander- 
son’s The Cock-Eyed World, Jerome K. 
Jerome’s The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back, and the first of an annual revue 
series called Fox Movietone Follies.* 

Legitimate actors, who long have re- 
peated the slur that the only two-syllable 
word that Hollywood knows how to pro- 
nounce is “‘fil-lum,’”’ may not forget their 
gibing and journey toward the west. 
Broadway producers, however, shrugged 
shoulders at the talkie threat. Said Arthur 
Hammerstein: “The public . . . is skepti- 
cal. . . .” Said Florenz Ziegfeld: “Beauty 
in the flesh will continue to rule the world.” 
It is obvious that, even if speaking cine- 
mas lose their present lisp and rasp, the 
illusion produced by an articulate photo- 
graph of John Barrymore as Hamlet can 
never be as satisfying as the illusion pro- 
duced by Actor Barrymore himself. What 
is at present the talkies’ outstanding at- 
traction—the fact that a picture can talk+ 
must, after its novelty has disappeared, 
become their outstanding limitation—the 
fact that it is only a picture that is talk- 
ing. The greatest menace to the con- 





*Compare with Fox features recently opened 
in Manhattan: Sireet Angel (sound) with Janet 
Gaynor; Red Dance (sound) with Delores Del 
Rio; The River (sound) with Mary Duncan and 
Charles Farrell; Strong Boy with Victor McLag- 
len and Leatrice Joy. 

tJust as the original cinema presented a sen- 
sation in a picture that moved. 
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temporary theatre would appear to be, not 
good talkies, but bad plays. 


Pale, sharp-featured, Cineman Fox plas- 
ters his thin hair over his head to make 
it reach as far as possible. With a similar 
objective, but with greater success, he has 
recently expanded with purchase after 
purchase his enormous business organiza- 
tion. Born in Tulchva, Hungary, in 1879, 
he came, a small boy, to Manhattan’s East 
Side, there peddled shoe polish which his 
father made over the family stove. Later, 
he sponged pants, coats in a Manhattan 
tailoring shop. Still later he cut out cloak 
and suit patterns for $17 a week. Twenty- 
five years ago, when feature pictures were 
500 feet long, Cineman Fox opened, in 
Brooklyn, his first theatre. Nobody came 
to see the show, so finally he hired sleight- 
of-hand artists to do tricks in the lobby 
and attract a crowd. There followed many 
a theatre in Brooklyn, Manhattan, the 








CINEMAN Fox 


. added teeth to tongue. 


Bronx, and eventual expansion into one of 
the world’s most colossal enterprises ruled 
by one man. 


Meanwhile cinemactors and cinemac- 
tresses wondered whether the new cine- 
monstrosity would terminate their careers, 
as the talking picture obviously demands 
an adequate vocal as well as a pleasing 
scenic effect. One result of this wonder- 
ment was last week’s announcement that 
United Artists combined into United Ar- 
tists Consolidated, Inc. The United Artists 
are nine producers—Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Charles Chaplin, D. 
W. Griffith, Gloria Swanson, Samuel Gold- 
wyn, Feature Productions, Inc., Art Cine- 
ma Co., and United Artists Studios, Inc. 
They have been “united” chiefly in the 
sense that they have had a common film 
manufacturing plant. In their new union 
their identities as producers will be lost, 
their identities as actors retained. Further- 
more, it is expected that a half interest in 
their company will be sold to Warner 
Bros. (pioneer Talkers) for some $20,- 
000,000. United Artists Consolidated, Inc., 
plans to produce twelve talking pictures 
during the present year. 
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I insist upon living in 
Bryant-Heated Homes”’ 


testifies 
Che HB ryant Pp 


“| consider a Bryant-equipped furnace room 
‘the only proper sanctum sanctorum for a 
truly self-respecting canine. 


“In the first place, they are quiet—there are 
no whirring motors or droning blowers to 
compete with Old Man Morpheus. In the 
second place, even for a short-haired dog, 
soot, ashes, or greasy vapors from a furnace 
mean too frequent ablutions—and, g-r-r-h-h, 
how | hate soap-suds. Bryant-equipped fur- 





“” 


Pp Perhaps | ought not to admit it | in the b 

‘ADs te Bees tan gree nace rooms are as clean in the basement as 
bones for permission to print the they are in their pictures. And, in the third 
above testimonial place, when | succeed in smuggling a succu- 
“It, when and as received, | may devote lent bone downstairs, the humans upstairs 
some part of them to my favorite charity rarely discover it—oftén it is weeks between 


—The Home for Deserving Canines 
Who Have Never Known the Peace, 


Comfort and Happiness of a Bryant- ’ : 
ianidl Siena” ‘Only Bryant furnace rooms afford me the quiet 


privacy which is essential to preserving my mo- 
rale, my nervous balaiice and my silhouette.” 


their visits to the furnace room. 


The Pup neglects to mention that there is now a new model 
Bryant which requires no furnace room It can be installed, 
without partitions or screening, in a room used for other 


purposes If, in your present home or in the house you are BRY, N 
planning, you could make use of additional space for 






living or recreation, let us tell you about this Latest Bryant 
which completely upsets old-time notions about basements HE ING 
and furnace rooms. Write aves 

a 


~lels 
your Pup 
be your 
Furnace 








THE BRYANT HEATER & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Yes, we would be interested in hearing more about 






the Latest Bryant ond the Living Basements which it 
makes possible 
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U 
Tuis headline, appearing in the , 
Czecho-Slovakian press announced a 
the dramatic capture of an embezzler pe 
of funds. fa 
A trusted employee in the Foreign G 
Exchange Department of the Blanche D: 
Savings Bank of Chicago had man- I 4 
aged to juggle his accounts and get D: 
abroad with more than $30,000. The mi 
Blanche Savings Bank was protected Li 
by an £tna Fidelity Bond of $25,000. ~ 
The arm of #tna immediately ga 
reached out. The former bank em- ev 
ployee was located in Czecho-Slo- CO! 
vakia. A representative of AEtna and ve 
of the Blanche Savings Bank went spr 
to that country and the defaulter was a | 
arrested, convicted and sentenced. so 
A considerable part of the embezzled Of 
funds was recovered. tha 
Though the Blanche Savings Bank et 
was not protected to the full amount ‘ 
of the loss, they received reimburse- Say 
ment in full—made possible by AStna = 
service. - 
Etna enjoys an enviable reputa- | bel 
tion for prompt settlement of every ‘ 
justifiable claim. Whether the loss is an 
great or small, the assured a large cal 
corporation or a single individual, vile 
an investigation is immediately ra 
started and settlement made with has 
utmost promptness. AXtna regards " 
such promptness as an important nes: 
part of its service. - 
From coast-to-coast, Aftna pro- ¥ 
tection is available through 20,000 last 
representatives equipped by experi- and 
ence and training to advise you in on 
establishing a program of complete, her 
economical protection. 
The Atna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, The A2tna Casualty and Th 
Surety Company, The Automobile ¢c. 
Insurance Company, The Standard m0: 
Fire Insurance Company, of Hart- ? 
ford, Connecticut, write practically oy 
every form of Insurance and Bond- hov 
ing Protection. slig] 
The case presented is an actual 
occurrence, full details of which are f 
recorded in the 2tna files—together I 
with the correct name of the Chicago ti 
bank. b 
le 
— Sé 
li 
SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN b 
YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS m 
mee A MAN WORTH KNOWING P 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Unvarnished Schacht 


Courage to tell the foremost finan- 
ciers of the Great Powers that they re- 
semble a gang of shady horse-traders is 
possessed by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the 
famed “Iron Man” who is President of 
Germany’s Reichsbank. Today he repre- 
sents the Fatherland on the Second 
Dawes Committee in Paris (Trmeg, Jan. 
14 et seq.) which is trying to revise the 
Dawes Plan and decide how much Ger- 
many must eventually pay in reparations. 
Last week the “Iron Man” found himself 
deadlocked with the delegates of the Great 
Powers, who include John Pierpont Mor- 
gan. Result: Dr. Schacht, who fears not 
even Wall Street, expressed himself to 
correspondents with concentrated, guttural 
vehemence, thus: 

“T hold that it is the best policy to 
speak the unvarnished truth. I have found 
a pleasant atmosphere in the discussions 
so far. Nevertheless, I have had difficulty. 
Often I am reproached at the conference 
that I take everything too seriously and 
that I see everything too gloomily—but 
then, all Germans do. 

“If we try to be in a good humor people 
say ‘Look at this display of good humor 
—they must be very well off.’ If we are 
serious and thoughtful, then people say it 
is all hypocrisy. They want to make us 
believe that everything is bad with them. 

“The Dawes Plan was a great idea— 
an act. The Dawes conversion of a politi- 
cal question into an economic question was 
a masterpiece. It was the outcome of a 
new and better outlook on life. Therein 
lay its creative merit. But now—much 
has changed. 

“There is danger that the whole busi- 
ness may become a shady horse-trading 
deal and it may take a long time to sell the 
horse, if it is sold at all.” 

Obviously nothing was accomplished, 
last week, in an atmosphere so surcharged, 
and soon the famed yacht Corsair was off 
on a little cruise in Venetian waters with 
her owner, Mr. Morgan. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Crown 


@ Loyal and devoted Britons have been 
most anxious about George V ever since 
a bulletin declared that “the King is now 
able to apply his mind for short periods 
of time” (Time, March 18). Last week 
however the Royal physicians issued a 
slightly more reassuring bulletin: 

The King continues to make satis- 
factory progress in spite of tiresome 
rheumatism, around his right shoulder. 
His weight is increasing, his appe- 
tite returning, and his sleep is of 
better quality. The insistence on 
lengthy abstention from all but es- 
sential public duties and on a quiet 
life in the present suitable climate is 
being justified in the steady improve- 
ment in His Majesty’s bodily and 
mental vigor. 

STANLEY HEWETT 
DAWSON OF PENN 


@ An essential public duty performed by 
His Majesty—the first to which he has 
tended since the crisis of his illness (T1ME, 
Dec. 24)—was having his hand kissed by 
the Most Reverend Father in God, the new 





THE Royat Doctors 
ROLLESTON HEWETT 
DAWSON 


BuzzaArD WHITEBY 


Probable total: £50,000. 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Cosmo Gor- 
don Lang, Primate of All England, and 
also by the Most Reverend Father in God, 
the new Archbishop of York, William 
Temple, Primate of England, and Honor- 
ary Chaplain to His Majesty. 

As the limousines of the Fathers in God 
purred into Bognor, Sussex, valets were 
busy assisting the King-Emperor into a 
frock coat and afterwards into an elevator. 
When the mechanism had descended 
George V stepped sprucely forth, but 
slowly, wearily, and advanced into the 
Great Drawing Room. The two Fathers 
knelt before him, each on a crimson 
cushion. Bright sunshine streamed through 
the long French windows, and beyond the 
sea plashed, murmured. Tanned by the 
sun, fortified by the briny air of Bognor, 
George V extended for the Primates to 
kiss a hand which did not tremble. Present 
was Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin to 
see and certify that the Most Reverend 
Fathers in God of the Established Church 
of England did duly swear their oaths of 
allegiance to the Crown. 

Primates and Prime Minister stayed to 
lunch with Queen Mary, but the King 
went back to bed. 

@ Serious speculation as to how many 
banknotes the Empire ought to heap upon 
those who have saved the life of George 


V began in Parliamentary circles. Most 
M. P.’s seemed to think that £15,000 
($72,900) would be about right for Sir 
Stanley Hewett, who, as Surgeon Apothe- 
cary has given up his entire practice to 
remain day and night with His Majesty. 
Though Baron Dawson of Penn, the king’s 
Physician in Ordinary, has been less con- 
stantly in attendance, he is expected to 
receive at least £10,000 ($48,600). Tech- 
nically both Sir Stanley and Lord Daw- 
son have been paid in full, since each 
receives an annual fee of £500 ($2,430) 
for attending His Majesty. 

Sir Hugh Rigby, who made an incision 
between two Royal ribs and drained a 
poison pus pocket, was slated last week 
to receive £5,000 ($24,300), while the 
eight other specialists called in were ex- 
pected to get £1,000 ($4,860) each. 

The four royal nurses—Purdie (Eng- 
lish), Gordon (Scotch), Black (Irish) and 
Davies (Welsh)—were paid weekly from 
five to eight pounds apiece ($24-$38), and 
will receive from His Majesty personally 
“a substantial gift” according to an an- 
nouncement last week at Buckingham 
Palace. About £3,000 ($14,580) was spent 
to install the special anti-fog machinery 
which purified the air in George V’s bed- 
room (Time, Dec. 17), and was considered 
indispensable in saving his life. To set up 
a special pharmacy in the Palace and keep 
it staffed day and night with the most 
expert drug dispensers cost £3,000, and 
£9,500 more went for X-ray pictures. 
When the King-Emperor was moved to 
Bognor-on-Sea (Time, March 4) the in- 
stallation of a private telephone wire to 
Buckingham Palace cost £3,000, since the 
line is equipped with delicate scientific 
instruments cunningly devised to sound 
an alarm should the wire be tapped. 

Thus without counting “extras and in- 
cidentals,” the King-Emperor’s pneumonia 
will likely cost his people over £50,000 or 
almost a quarter of a million dollars. 

Comparatively cheap seems the typhoid 

fever of the King-Emperor when he was 
Prince of Wales when a cure was effected 
for not quite £2,000 ($9,720). 
@ The King-Emperor approved the ap- 
pointment of his second son, Prince Al- 
bert, Duke of York, to be Lord High 
Commissioner of the Church of Scotland, 
an office bestowed in 1924 by the then 
Labor Prime Minister, James Ramsay 
MacDonald, on one James Brown, a prac- 
ticing coal miner. 


— 





Cat Mike 
Old Mike, Farewell! We all regret you, 
Although you would not let us pet you; 
Of cats, the wisest oldest best cat, 
This be your motto,—Requiescat! 


Heartfelt, this elegy appeared last week 
from the pen of Assistant Keeper Hiley 
of the Department of Printed Books of 
the august British Museum. It was writ- 
ten in memory of ancient and honorable 
Cat Mike, whose small tombstone, near 
the Great Russell Street entrance to the 
Museum, bears this lapidary inscription: 
“He assisted in keeping the main gate of 
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the British Museum from February 1909 
to January 1929.” 

Cat Michael, the doyen of all Blooms- 
bury felines, was quite as proud and pom- 
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Sir ErNeESsT BUDGE 
Mike laid aside his grudge. 


pous as the gloomy edifice he guarded. 
Residents of Bloomsbury, whose suspicion 
of strangers is chronic and world-famed, 
reminded each other last week that “Old 
Mike” spoke to nobody, and would only 
allow two people to pet him: his owner, 
the official gatekeeper, and that eminent 
Egyptologist Sir Ernest A. Wallis Budge. 
Hiley’s Elegy on Cat Mike treats of this 
in the stanza: 
He cared for none—save only two: 
For these he purred, for these he played, 
And let himself be stroked, and laid 
Aside his antihuman grudge— 
His owner—and Sir Ernest Budge! 
Egyptologist Budge, whose honors and 
attributes take up more than a full column 
and a half in the British Who’s Who, is at 
present preparing a brief, definitive me- 
morial biography of Cat Mike, soon to 
appear in limited edition from a London 
publishing house. Other books by Savant 
Sir Ernest Budge include: The Coptic 
History of Elijah the Tishbite; The 
Laughable Stories of Bar-Hebraeus; An 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary; The 
Book of the Dead; The Book of the Bee; 
and The Mummy (Enlarged Edition). 
renin 
The Election 


Indomitable Divines. Scottish cleri- 
cal dignitaries vigorously protested, last 
week, against the scheduled date of the 
British General Election, May 30. They 
pointed out that from May 21 clear up 
through Election Day the minds of pious 
Scots will or ought to be engrossed in 
following the proceedings of the annual 
assembly of the National Church of Scot- 
land. Campaign speeches at such a time 
could scarcely please God, reasoned the 
Scottish divines, and in both Edinburgh 
and Glasgow devout headline writers 
wrote: 


THE STATE SHOULD GIVE 
WAY TO THE CHURCHES 


Since the three British parties (Con- 
servative, Liberal and Laborite) have all 
booked their halls and arranged their radio 
broadcasts on the basis of May 30 as 
Election Day, the indomitable Scotch di- 


vines could not well have devised a more 
cunning means of embarrassing God- 
fearing Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
(Conservative), who set the election date, 
yet can ill afford to lose the vote of a 
Single Scottish Conservative. 

Reading, Rothermere & Beaver- 
brook. A Jew who became Lord Chief 
Justice of England, then Viceroy of India, 
and finally Marquess of Reading is famed 
Rufus Daniel Isaacs. Last week he in- 
troduced David Lloyd George, fiery leader 
of the Liberal Party, to a campaign audi- 
ence of 10,000 which jammed famed 
Albert Hall. A system of land wires (not 
radio) would carry the bandy little Welsh- 
man’s speech to 14 other voter rallies 
throughout England, Scotland and Wales. 
In stage boxes on opposite sides of the 
proscenium sat, dramatically, the great 
lords of the British press, Viscount. Roth- 
ermere and Baron Beaverbrook. 

Solemnly before these most astute and 
potent moulders of opinion, Viscount 
Reading came out in unqualified endorse- 
ment of the Lloyd George scheme for 
putting Britain’s 1,400,000 unemployed to 
work on roads and public buildings—a 
scheme widely denounced as impractical, 
impossible, vote-getting tosh (True, April 
1). “I consider these proposals a brilliant 
and workable means,” said Rufus Daniel 
Isaacs, “of making an end of a canker 
that has been eating into the nation’s 
heart.” 

There was really little more to say, 
though Mr. Lloyd George declaimed in 
masterly fashion for over an hour, con- 
cluding: ‘There are people who are say- 
ing we will not be in a position to fulfill 
this pledge [to end unemployment]. Of 
one thing I am not in doubt—we shall be 
in a position to compel its fulfillment!” 

Flappers & Socialists. The newspaper 
of world’s largest circulation, London’s 
Daily Mail, and other organs of the 
Rothermere Press flatly predicted, last 
week, that Britain’s newly enfranchised 
“flappers” (women from 21 to 30) will 
prevent the return of the Conservatives 
with their present independent majority. 
Pontificating in the Daily Mail, Lord 
Rothermere declared: “The only sure way 
of keeping out the Socialists (Laborites) 
is in the union of the two anti-Socialist 
parties under David Lloyd George and 
Stanley Baldwin, and this combination of 
Liberals and Conservatives would have our 
heartiest support.” 

- Simultaneously the Beaverbrook Press, 
keynoted by the Daily Express, predicted 
with equal flatness that “the Socialists 
(Laborites) stand no chance of winning 
the election with an independent ma- 
jority.” In the opinion of Lord Beaver- 
brook the chance of a Laborite win “has 
been ruled out by Lloyd George’s astute- 
ness and audacity in being the first politi- 
cal leader to propound a workable cure 
for unemployment,” which the Laborites 
had intended to supply, but were caught 
napping. Though the Beaverbrook Press 
continued to suggest that the Conserva- 
tives may just squeak through with an 
independent majority, the idea of a Con- 
servative-Liberal Coalition—in which 
Lloyd George would certainly play a lead- 


ing rdle—was strongly urged as an alter- 
native. 

Clearly the twin Lords of the Press now 

stand behind Lloyd George; and last week 
the Laborites became so alarmed that they 
scraped together £150,000 ($729,000), 
and bought from Baron Dalziel the Sunday 
Illustrated News, thus proving, according 
to the Laborite Daily Herald, that there 
has occurred “a definite awakening of 
British workers to the need for their own 
ress. 
Betting Odds on Change showed that 
the Liberals were still expected to hold a 
strong balance of power position between 
Conservatives and  Laborites almost 
equally matched. 

Surplus. Conservative rejoicings were 
loud, last week, when the Government an- 
nounced a treasury surplus of over £18.- 
000,000 ($87,480,000), as piece of prime 
electioneering stuff provided by Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Winston Churchill 
through artful jugglery. 


—o—— 


20th Century Joan 

As Joan of Arc wept before her inquisi- 
tors when she was ordered to dress herself 
once more as a woman, so wept last week 
in Marylebone Police Court strapping 
Mrs. Lilias Irma Valerie Barker Smith, 
who successfully posed for six years as 
heroic “Captain Barker, D. S. O.” (TrME, 
March 18, 25). 

Defiant when first deprived of her swag- 
gerpants, she sat sullenly huddled in unac- 
customed skirts as the Crown Prosecutor 
charged her with perjury—i. e., with 
falsely swearing on several occasions that 
she was “Captain Leslie Ivor Victor 
Gauntlett Slight Barker.” 

Not however until the Crown brought 
into court Miss Alfreda Emma Howard— 
the simple chemist’s daughter from Little- 
hampton, Sussex, who married ‘Captain 
Barker” in 1923 believing her to be a man 
—did Mrs. Barker break completely down 
and sob aloud. 

Miss Howard, placed on the stand, re- 
peated substantially what she had said 
earlier to correspondents: “In all our 
married life I never once suspected that 
dear Victor was a woman, too!” 

When the further charge of “false 
declaration” was read out Mrs. Smith 
rose—standing full half a head taller than 
anyone else in the court—and listened 
with streaming eyes to the accusation of 
the Crown that she had falsely declared 
herself a “bachelor” prior to espousing 
Miss Howard. 

As the damning word “bachelor!” was 
uttered, Mrs. Smith swayed, clutched at 
a chair, and then sprawled prostrate be- 
fore the Court in a dead faint. 

As several policemen carried Mrs. Smith 
from the court room correspondents 
pounced upon Miss Alfreda Howard who 
does not yet seem to realize that her 
Victor was not a man. 

“Just fancy!” said Miss Howard. “Why, 
more than once we went swimming to- 
gether. Nobody raised any question at 
the time. He had a number of scars on 
his back and neck. These he said had been 
caused by shrapnel. He was a man of very 
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nervous temperament and highly strung. 
I often asked him what was worrying him 
and he would say ‘Oh nothing at all, only 
depression.’ ” 

“J did not notice the Captain’s de- 
pression,” said Valet Wrigley, former bat- 
man for “Captain Barker.” “The married 
life of Captain and Mrs. Barker was most 
amiable as you might say.” 


INDIA 


Saint Fined 

When a Most Holy Mahatma or Hindu 
Saint is caught red-handed staging a bon- 
fire of British cloth for propaganda pur- 
poses, how stiffly should the Saint be 
fined? 

Emaciated, bandy-legged Mahatma 
Gandhi is Most Holy. He lives on cold 
water and Indian leeks. Skinny, always 
nine-tenths naked, and to Occidentals often 
ridiculous in appearance, he yet evokes 
from myriads of Hindus the purest devo- 
tion, the blindest obedience (see p. 34). 
Just now Gandhi is crusading afresh for a 
boycott of British goods. He has ulti- 
matumed that by 1930 India must be as 
free as Canada (TIME, Jan. 7) and time is 
getting short. 

Therefore, bonfires! Rip and burn the 


British cloth!* Scream that no Hindu 
needs more clothes than a breech clout! 








©U.& U. 
MAHATMA GANDHI 
His racket: cold water, bonfires and leeks. 


Let each patriot weave his own rags, as the 
Mahatma does! Boycott the British! 
Freedom for India! 

Last week in Calcutta, where Saint 
Gandhi had sat in jail 22 days charged with 
holding one of his “propaganda bonfires,” 
he was finally brought to trial. As the 
“Biggest Little Man in India” stepped 
spryly into Court everyone rose, even the 
Crown Prosecutor, in deference to the 
Prisoner-Saint. 


a 


*Purchased, of course, since Saint Gandhi ad- 
vocates complete, Christ-like non-violence. 


“T did not desire to break your law!” 
piped the high-pitched, treble voice of the 
Mahatma. “The cloth was ours to burn. 
Always I advocate non-violence.” 

On the second day of the trial, Saint 
Gandhi was allowed to remain away from 
court. Absent, he was fined one rupee 
(36¢) which his lawyer refused to pay. As 
always happens when the Mahatma is 
fined—and invariably refuses to pay—an 
unidentified “friend” stepped briskly up 
and laid down the requisite rupee. 


CANADA 


Gouin 


The Legislature of Quebec was assem- 
bled and waiting to be prorogued by Sir 
Lomer Gouin, His Majesty’s Lieutenant- 
Governor. In an anteroom Sir Lomer was 
rapidly affixing his signature to several 
dozen last minute bills. Suddenly his heart 
skipped strangely. Clutching at his side 
he lay down on a couch. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor is sick, he 
may be dying!” cried Sir Lomer’s secre- 
tary, rushing into the Legislative Hall. 
Three doctor M. P.’s and a priest sprang 
up, dashed after the secretary to the ante- 
room. 

“Must sign those bills!” gasped Sir 
Lomer Gouin, as he died. 


DENMARK 
“Ought To Play Boule!” 


In the baccarat room of the Cannes 
Casino—smartest on the French Riviera— 
elegant males and svelte women leaned 
breathlessly over the tables, betting thou- 
sands of dollars as card after card came 
out of the “shoe.”” Through the rococo gilt 
doors of the gaming room stalked King 
Christian X of Denmark, six and a half 
feet of majesty in faultless evening clothes. 
Leaning on his arm was the blonde pride 
of Broadway, the world’s most expensive 
playmate, Peggy Hopkins Joyce, ablaze 
with diamonds. } 

King Christian appreached a bearded 
cashier, who sat in complete indifference 
behind square lavender piles of thousand 
franc notes. 

“Please change this,” said His Majesty 
disengaging his right arm from the left 
of Miss Joyce, and laying down a five- 
franc note—worth at the current rate just 
under 2o0¢. 

“People who want change for five 
francs,” purred the cashier, nastily, “ought 
to be playing boule at Ostend.’* 


“My good person” said the shocked Miss 
Joyce. “This is for the King of Denmark 
—the King! Le Roi Christian Dane- 
mark!” 

Magically five small brass coins ap- 
peared, and amid profusest, most voluble 
French apologies His Majesty strolled 
away, to do whatever one does with Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce and 20¢. 





*A deadly insult, except in August, when 
some very nice people go to Ostend and give 
their children francs with which to play boule, 
an infantile sort of roulette with odds disas- 
trously against the player. 


ITALY 


987%00% Pure 

Leaning forward in a carved armchair 
at the Palazzo Chigi, Signor Benito Musso- 
lini sat with his hard chin cupped between 
contented palms, last week, watching 
newsreel flashes of Cardinals and Mon- 
signors marching to the ballot box (Time, 
April 1), attended by blaring brass bands 
and wildly cheering throngs. 

Never before have Princes of the 
Church shepherded their clergy and people 
to vote in a Parliamentary Election of 
the present Italian Kingdom. Always be- 
fore the priesthood has abstained, urging 
their flocks to do likewise, in protest 
against the Government’s suppression of 
the Pope’s temporal power in 1870. Re- 
cently, however, J/ Duce has restored a 
mite of earthly authority to JI Papa 
(True, Feb. 18), and last week purring 
cinema machines proved how mountain- 
ous is the Pontiff’s gratitude to the Dic- 
tator. Especially vivid and stirring were 
the footages showing Cardinal La Fon- 
taine, Patriarch of Venice; Cardinal 
Gamba, Archbishop of Turin; and Cardi- 
nal Maffi, Archbishop of Pisa, all of 
whom proceeded directly from the cele- 
bration of High Mass to vote at the head 
of their clergy. 

Photographs of popular Cardinals in the 
act of dropping their sealed ballots into 
the voting urn were displayed in all Italian 
illustrated reviews and Sunday roto- 
gravures. In sunny Palermo cameras even 
caught Monsignor Lavitrano as he osten- 
tatiously deposited wnsealed a_ ballot 
plainly emblazoned with the Fascist de- 
vice.* Placid, bespectacled Pope Pius XI 
and other churchmen actually resident in 
the new Papal State could not vote be- 
cause they are no longer citizens of Italy. 
Dopesters estimated that His Holiness’ 
influence had flung into the scale of 
Fascismo at least 1,000,000 extra votes. 

A sadder if not wiser voter was Crown 
Prince Umberto of Savoy. There is every 
reason to believe the stories that H. R. H. 
detests Commoner Mussolini and once 
challenged him to duel over what he 
deemed a point of honor to the Royal 
House. The disgruntled Prince, recently 
promoted to the rank of Colonel and sta- 
tioned in Turin, balloted morosely in com- 
pany with his brother officers. 

Of the 9,650,570 males qualified to vote 
(females having no franchise), 8,506,576 
voted as Jl Duce wished, only 999,830 
stayed at home, and a minute 148,064 
balloted to reject the solid Fascist slate 
of 400 hand-picked candidates for the 
Chamber of Deputies—the only candidates 
allowed to run. Rejection of the slate— 
which no one for a moment believed re- 
motely possible—would have meant sim- 
ply the holding of a new election. Statis- 
tics often lie, but last week’s election 
statistics prove that those Italians who 
went to the polls are 98 28/100% pure en- 
dorsers of the Duce—a record eclipsed in 
the U.S. only by Jvory Soap, 99 44/100% 
pure. 

*The axe of a Roman lictor tied up in a 


bundle of staves—to be seen on the “tails’’ side 
of any new U. S. dime. 








GERMANY 
Speed Queen Burns 


What argufies sniveling and 
piping your eye? 
—18th Century British Sea Chanty 

Rightly or wrongly the Allied Powers 
dealt beaten Germany a blow beneath the 
belt in 1919, when they seized virtually 
the whole German merchant marine of 
3,500,000 tons—third largest in the world. 
From President Paul von Hindenburg 
down, every German feels today that 
among the greatest triumphs of Peace must 
be ranked the Fatherland’s astounding feat 
of building 3,000,000 tons of shipping in 
the decade since the War. The summer 
of 1929 was to have seen German mercan- 
tile prestige finally restored with added 
lustre by the completion of two new and 
superb liners, the Bremen and the Europa, 
expected to be fastest in the World (Time, 
Aug. 27). There was a great swelling 
throb of joy in the solemn throat of Old 
Paul von Hindenburg as he launched the 
Bremen with these words: 

“Seventy years ago [when President 
Hindenburg was ten] the then young 
North German Lloyd launched its first 
vessel for trans-Atlantic service. It gave 
the craft the name of Bremen. . . . Now 
it is our wish to give this newest and 
largest vessel of Germany’s revived fleet 
to its elements. . . . I hail the Bremen and 
the Europa as new links between Europe 
and America. I hail them as manifesta- 
tions of the indestructible German capacity 
for work. . . . I christen thee Bremen!” 

One of the two new links between 
Europe and America was shattered last 
week, at a single blow. Aboard the nearly 
completed Europa fire broke out simul- 
taneously at four points, deep in the ‘tween 
decks. Every precaution had been taken 
against such a conflagration. For months 
the great shipyard of Blohm & Voss at 
Hamburg, where the Bremen and Europa 
lay, had been guarded like a military for- 
tress. No one—not even STIMMING 
himself—was allowed to enter without 
showing an elaborately documented pass. 

Certainly Herr Direktor Karl Stimming 
of the North German Lloyd—a man of 
such arresting reticence that he keeps even 
his first name out of the German Who’s 
Who, and is known to most of his awed 
subordinates only as STIMMING—would 
not have decreed these iron precautions 
had he not feared human enemies. 

Clanging, screeching fire engines roared 
out from Hamburg to try and save the 
Europa. Hour after hour Fire bellowed, 
and water pssssssssed—from 3 a. m. to 9 
p. m. 

Up and down, up and down until the 
fire was out, tirelessly paced a little man 
very stout and round for his small stature, 
with the carefully shaven and glistening 
head of a Prussian, and with two hard, 
compelling eyes. Subordinates wept, but 
not STIMMING. Far away in the Man- 
hattan office of the North German Lloyd, 
the blow pierced a deep vein of German 
sentiment; and of the two principal of- 
ficials one sobbed as only a man can, while 
the other sat for a time stunned with grief. 
Naturally, however, the blackest pall of 
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German grief hung thickly over Hamburg. 

Thousands of people lined the Hamburg 
quays all day, frankly in tears. They re- 
membered 1919, when from these very 
yards the Allies towed away the largest 
ship in the world, the Bismarck, now 
Great Britain’s Majestic, favorite ship of 
J. P. Morgan. Among the embittered 
Hamburg throng there were plenty who 
put two and two together. They know-that 
next year, but not until next year, the 
British will have an even larger and pos- 
sibly as fast a ship as the Europa. From 
the office of Direktor Stimming, however, 
flashed a private, circular cable to N. G. L. 
agents throughout the World. In sub- 
stance it ran: There is no explanation of 
the fire. Deny any imputation of incen- 
diarism. 

Pretty Frau Stimming drives a Buick 
and her husband a snorting, supercharged 
Mercedes. Whenever he is in a hurry he 
flies, and he is always in a hurry, though 














STIM MING 


What argufies sniveling? 


his mannerisms and probably his thoughts 
are deliberate. A most annoying habit is 
to speak to subordinates in tones so low 
that only by straining can they hear. The 
Emperor Napoleon was at times similarly 
guilty. Indeed as Der Herr Direktor sits 
at his very big desk—autocratically direct- 
ing a fleet of 174 vessels totaling 731,688 
tons—he is not without a wholly German 
and quite paradoxical resemblance to the 
French “Little Corporal.” Frugal and 
precise of tongue, his only recent public 
utterance was badgered out of him by re- 
porters who wanted to know what the 
N. G. L. meant, exactly, by announcing 
that the Bremen and Europa would be 
“five-day boats.”* Goaded, Herr Stimming 
barked: “I mean that the Bremen and the 
Europa will cross from America to Eng- 
land within five times 24 hours! They will 
reach Germany within six times 24 hours 
after they leave New York.” Only the 
Bremen is now left to make such a record 

*A description applied by many lines to any 
ship which can steam from a U. S, to a British 
port in one minute under six days. 
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six-day crossing to Germany in 1929—all 
other ships on that run now take nine 
days and upwards. 

Damage to the Europa—at first believed 
a total loss—was eventually found, last 
week, to involve only a $3,000,000 gutting 
of cabins, salons and gear. The hull was 
declared sound, and bulkheads with auto- 
matic fire doors saved the boilers, turbines 
and other propelling machinery. On her 
maiden voyage she would have carried 
$15,000,000 insurance placed by the 
N. G. L.; and in her partially completed 
state she was insured by her builders, 
Blohm & Voss, for $9,500,000 in the event 
of total loss. What they can now collect 
is a matter of “adjustment.” They paid 
$3 per $500 coverage for an expected 
building period of 21 months. In London 
—world centre of maritime insurance— 
the disaster was declared “absolutely with- 
out precedent,” since no such mighty 
leviathan has ever burned in course of 
construction. Result: the prevailing Lon- 
don rate of 8% for a “constructive total 
loss” was jumped to 15%. Most of the 
Europa insurance was placed in Hamburg, 
thus adding more murk to the city’s gloom. 

Unofficially it was said that the N. G. L. 
had expected an increase in revenue of 
20% when the Bremen, Europa and newly 
re-engined and speeded Columbus should 
be put in service. Shares of the N. G. L. 
were placed on the U. S. market last 
November by Direktor Stimming person- 
ally at $69. Dividends of $3.42 per share 
were paid last week but this showing was 
due in part to the fact that U. S. Treasury 
had recently paid to the N. G. L. $2,000,- 
ooo in cash compensation for piers at 
Manhattan seized during the War. 

A positive announcement from the of- 
fice of Direktor Stimming, last week, as- 
sured that the Europa will be completed 
for service in 1930. The Bremen is sched- 
uled to sail from Bremen July 16 on her 
maiden voyage, and from Manhattan for 
the first time July 27. Primarily because 
of her speed she has been placed in a 
higher rating than any other ship afloat by 
the North Atlantic Conference of ship 
owners. Accordingly she will command 
a slightly higher minimum First Class rate 
than the $300 “crowded season minimum 
rate” of the Majestic, hitherto with the 
Leviathan highest in price and largest. 

So far as accommodations are concerned 
no radical innovation is planned, except 
that there will be absolutely no closing 
hour for revelers on the top-deck “Night 
Club”—an intimate restaurant purposely 
removed as far as possible from the cabins 
of those who prefer sleep to giggle water. 

As in the newest Dutch liner Statendam, 
the German fliers will have Tourist Third 
Class accommodation of a luxury not 
found in the First Class of many small 
and old eight-day boats. Today the fastest 
ship in the world is still the Mauretania 
but with the advent of the Bremen a new 
speed queen should reign on the Atlantic, 
at least until 1930. 

The largest German motor ship, M.. S. 
St. Louis of the Hamburg-American Line, 
sailed from Hamburg on her maiden voy- 
age to Manhattan, last week, tips the 
nautical scales at 16,750 tons. 
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FRANCE 


Death of Herrick 
General John Joseph Pershing, changed 
by Time and the War from _hardboiled 
brigadier to dapper boulevardier, stepped 
with his crisp cock-robin stride from the 
Place de la Concorde into the ornate lobby 
of the Hotel Crillon. An excited reporter 
from the Paris Herald rushed at him. 

“General Pershing, have you heard 
about the death?” 

“Death of whom, young man?” 

“Herrick. Ambassador Herrick!” 

“Herrick!” The shoulders of the 68- 
year-old General slumped. He walked 
slowly into the writing room, sank into 
a chair. 

“The third now—Foch, Bishop Brent, 
Herrick. We grow old. A great man. I 
knew him as Governor of Ohio years ago. 
A great Ambassador.” 

The General rose. A braided doorman 
solicitously took his elbow. “Blackjack” 
Pershing seemed about to faint. The com- 
mander of the A. E. F. brusquely brushed 
the doorman aside and stalked to the ele- 
vator, cock-robin once more. 

Everywhere in Paris people mourned le 
brave Herrick. The ambassador, 74, had 
insisted five days before on taking full 
part in the funeral of his friend Marshal 
Foch (Time, April 1). He stood bare- 
headed in the cold mist at the Arc de Tri- 
omphe and walked in the cortége all the 
way from Notre Dame to Les Invalides. 
Two days later he complained of a cold. 
He went to bed. The next day heart spe- 
cialists were called in. Parmely Herrick, 
the Ambassador’s son, was called by trans- 
Atlantic telephone at his home near Cleve- 
land. Just before dusk on Easter Sunday 
the Ambassador smiled suddenly, and died. 

The distinguished, curly-haired Myron 
Timothy Herrick started life on a farm 
in Huntington, Ohio. His first real job 
was peddling lightning rods, parlor organs 
and dinner bells to farmer-neighbors. 
In 1903 he was elected Governor of the 
state; his Lieutenant-Governor was con- 
vivial Warren Gamaliel Harding. Ap- 
pointed Ambassador to France by Presi- 
dent Taft, some trick of fate made the 
tall, handsome Ohioan look more Parisian 
than most boulevard flaneurs. The French 
took him to their hearts. Never a retiring 
violet, his theatrical sense of diplomacy 
made him a hero on three occasions. 

The first, in 1914, was when he refused 
to follow the French government fleeing to 
Bordeaux before the German advance. 
Cannily he declaimed: “The American flag 
will stay over the American embassy and 
I will stay with it. There are times when 
a dead ambassador is of more value than 
a live one.” 

His second diplomatic coup was in 1926. 
With the franc falling to 3 cents, and no 
bottom in sight, anti-American sentiment 
reached a peak. Mr. Herrick took several 
hundred thousand dollars voted by Con- 
gress to purchase a new Embassy and 
bought francs, all the francs he could, “to 
show America’s belief in the stability of 
France.” 

His greatest achievement was Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh. In 1927 that sensi- 





relations, 


Franco-American 
was in a precarious state due to the un- 
fortunate flight of the French flyers Nun- 


tive plant, 


gesser and Coli. Shy, Nordic Lindbergh 
was just what the clever diplomat needed. 
He rushed to Le Bourget waving French 
and U. S. flags; seized on “Lucky Lindy” 
with avidity; put him to bed in his own 
diplomatic pajamas; wrapped him in the 
tricolor; had him photographed, inter- 
viewed, dined and decorated; and caused 
the greatest enthusiasm for things U. S. 
since French transports of joy hailed the 
first U. S. transports of war. 

Washington must look hard and long to 
find as capable a man to replace him. 

Arrangements were quickly made for a 
state funeral with full military honors in 
the American  pro-cathedral. White- 
chinned Prime Minister Poincaré was ex- 
pected to deliver the funeral oration, and 
the newest French cruiser, La Tourville 
was ordered in readiness to carry the body 
back to the U. S. 

Meanwhile a shaggy Irish terrier 
crouched outside the Ambassador’s Paris 
bedroom. “Whiskey” was the dog’s name, 
and no amount of lobbying could make 
Ambassador Herrick change it. 


RUSSIA 
Bazarnov’s Butt 

Sergius Wjarasmutkin was managing, 
last week, a small factory in his village in 
distant Vladimir Province, Russia. On the 
second floor of the factory was the only 
hall in the neighborhood, a room about 
24 feet square, with tiny windows and 
one door, used as a storeroom for tools 
and gasoline and cotton waste. 

Came to the factory the President of 
the village Soviet, and said: 

“Sergius Wjarasmutkin, Tuesday is a 
national holiday. To celebrate it your 
factory has been chosen as the place in 
which to show a film sent to us from 
Moscow. It is called Wind, and it is half 
educational and half propaganda.” 

On Tuesday, therefore, fully 150 people 
crowded into the factory loft. To honor 
the holiday, and the educational-propa- 
gandal film from Moscow they were all 
magnificently drunk. Comrade Bazarnov, 
the movie operator, was far too drunk to 
handle the machine. He sat on the floor 
playing an accordion and smoking ciga- 
rets, while a friend riotously cranked the 
projector in the doorway-and ribbons of 
celluloid spewed from the machine and 
lay curled on the floor. The butt of 
Operator Bazarnov’s cigaret fell to the 
ground. In an instant the projector and 
the doorway were a mass of flames. Bazar- 
nov, singed, fled for his life. A pitiful few 
escaped through a trapdoor to the floor 
below, but 120 were burnt alive. Wild- 
eyed peasants, unable to save their friends, 
rushed to the home of Sergius Wjaras- 
mutkin. It was his factory, he must be to 
blame. Wjarasmutkin was beaten, stoned. 
At last the bleeding factory manager was 
thrown screaming into the blazing ruins. 

A public funeral was held the next 
morning. The president of the Village 
Soviet, slightly conscience-stricken, al- 
lowed the local priest to officiate. 


MEXICO 


* Pepper Pyre 


The so-called battle of Mazatlan last 
week turned out to have been hardly more 
than whoopee, though at one time 1,200 
were erroneously described as _ dead. 

Some day however the pepper battle of 
Cocula ought to be famous. The town it- 
self is unimportant, but there is a church, 
and last week there was a machine gun 
in the belfry—a federal gun. “Sangre de 
Dios!” cried the captain of a band of 
Insurrectos which had surprised this little 
federal outpost, “Blood of Christ, bring me 
chili, bring me peppers!” 

Armfuls and armfuls of dried chili were 
stacked on the windward side of the steeple 
by artful Jusurrectos who took care to 
work under the eaves of the church, out of 


range of the machine gun. Tuen the 
pepper pyre was lighted. 
Thick clouds of oily, acrid, pepper 


smoke poured up to envelop the steeple, 
blind, gag, choke. Passed ten minutes. 
Then the bolts of the church door grated. 
Out to surrender filed a sorry, coughing, 
spitting, weepy little crew of federals. 
Their rebel captors, pious, had thus 
avoided the desecration of bursting open 
a church. Entering the sacred edifice with 
loud, exultant hosannahs and cries of 
“Christ is King” they sat down and soon 
partook of the feast of the Eucharist. 

Untroubled by the transitory rebel oc- 
cupation of Cocula, General Calles wired 
to President Emilio Portes Gil: 

“I have the honor to inform you that 
the traitor Escobar (rebel generalissimo) 
continues to flee without fighting, and we 
continue our advance.” 


CHINA 


No Harm Asking! 

Guns and bullets—that was what Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek asked of President 
Herbert Hoover, last week, and he asked 
British Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, 
too, for good measure. Since Chinese 
newspapers have told that “the Quaker in 
the White House” recently allowed 10,000 
rifles and ro million rounds of ammunition 
to be sold to Mexico (T1me, March 18), 
the request of President Chiang was per- 
haps not illogical. He, like President 
Emilio Portes Gil of Mexico, is engaged 
in putting down a revolution, and why 
should not Washington and London help? 

In so far as the U. S. State Department 
made any reply, it was intimated to cor- 
respondents that unless U. S. lives or 
property should be endangered by the new- 
est Chinese civil war, the Hoover policy 
would be Jaisser faire. 

——¢— - 


Five Bars Hoisted 


Chefoo—where the hair nets come from 
—was the scene of lively doings last week. 
Away from this flourishing city in the 
Yellow Sea vamoosed its rightful de- 
fender, General Liu Chen-nien; and vic- 
toriously in marched dread Marshal Chang 
Tsung-chang (Time, March 7, 1927). 
Within an hour Chefoo’s terrified Chi- 
nese Chamber of Commerce had pre- 
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sented the marshal with $100,000 spot 
cash gold, in return for his promise not 
to issue his favorite order, “Loot!” 

A waste of breath would be to rehearse 
the villainy of Chang, his cupidity, his 
habit of snatching concubines out of per- 
fectly nice Chinese families. The man is 
a double-dyed dastard. As military gov- 
ernor of Shantung Province under the 
late, great War Lord Chang Tso-lin (Time, 
July 2), Marshal Chang Tsung-chang bled 
the people to ruin and starvation with out- 
rageous taxes before he was driven out 
and forced to flee to Japan (Time, Sept. 
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CHANG TSUNG-CHANG 


He chews strong Havanas, spits in weak 
faces. 


24) by the present Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Nanking. 

The return of Dastard Chang from 
Japan at the head of a band of military 
adventurers (Time, March 4), and his 
capture of Chefoo last week bode untold 
evil to the wretched, famine-stricken peo- 
ple of Shantung. Cowed by the scowling 
marshal, who chews fat Havana cigars and 
particularly likes to spit brown in people’s 
faces, they could only groan, “How do 
the wicked flourish!” 

Shrewd as well as ruthless, Chang 
Tsung-chang at once ran up the five-barred 
flag which used to stand for the Chinese 
Republic ten years ago, but has stood for 
every kind of despotism since. One or two 
gullible correspondents, new at the Chinese 
game, soon described this shameless old 
flag-waver as the ‘“‘Democratic Marshal.” 


Wu’s Coup de Corde 


When one honorable Chinese statesman 
guarantees the safety of another, then if 
the latter is straightway executed, it is 
comme il faut for the embarrassed guaran- 
tor to commit suicide, and soon. 

Embarrassed in the Chinese capital of 
Nanking, last week, was elder statesman 
Wu Tze-hui. People kept telling him that 
a man whose life he had guaranteed, Gen- 
eral Li Chai-sum, the governor of Canton, 
had been executed—and there were news- 
papers to prove it. “Fate leaves me no 
alternative!” cried grizzled Guarantor Wu. 
“For my worthless neck the cord!” 

Presently there were Chinese “Extras!” 
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on the street with news that Wu had com- 
mitted honorable suicide; and then before 
long there were “Extra Extras!” screech- 
ing that General Li had never been exe- 
cuted at all; but everything came out all 
right, because almost at once “Extra Extra 
Extras!” were out with the news that Li 
had been cut down before he was quite 
hanged.* In other words, the revolution- 
ary situation in Nanking, last week, was 


~ so chaotic that scarcely anyone knew where 


they were at. 

One evening it was creditably reported 
that the General Staff had mutinied and 
deposed President Chiang Kai-shek; but 
the very next morning China’s bantam- 
weight President—who as Marshal Chiang 
conquered all China—marched forth 
against the rebels as chief of the General 
Staff. He left behind him in jail the gov- 
ernor of Canton, who had earlier been 
reported executed. He denounced him, 
General Li, as ‘‘a traitor to the sacred 
cause of Nationalism!’ Seemingly Li of 
Canton was in league with the rebels, a 
clique of military leaders with their base 
of operations in what are called the Wuhan 
cities (see below). The incautious Li had 
come to Nanking (guaranteed as to his life 
by Wu) in order to attend the third annual 
Nationalist Party Congress. The Congress 
adjourned last week after passing resolu- 
tions unqualifiedly condemning the Wuhan 
clique, directing that Li be kept in jail, 
and.entrusting the fullest military author- 
ity to President Chiang. Since the wily 
president had unquestionably “packed” 
the congress, its actions surprised no one. 

In Canton yet another military clique, 
composed of colleagues of General Li, 
swore vengeance on account of his execu- 
tion or imprisonment—without knowing 
which had occurred—moved to join the 
Wuhan revolt. As Marshal Chiang and his 
army bore southward upon the rebel areas, 
the Cantonese colleagues of General Li 
forgot their indignation and made a neat 
right-about, in the famed manner of 
Chinese generals, loudly proclaiming al- 
legiance to President Chiang. 


oe en 


March Counter March 


The so-called Wuhan cities are those 
centering about Hankow, up river on the 


mighty Yangtze-kiang, while down river is | 


the Chinese capital of Nanking, against 
the authority of whose President Chiang 
Kai-shek (see above) the Wuhan cities are 
in revolt. Military operations last week 
amounted to little more than the pre- 
liminary convergence of three Nanking 
Nationalist armies upon Hankow, where 


the Wuhan generals entrenched themselves 


and strung barbed wire. 
" Luckless merchants of Hankow were 
assessed” (robbed) of $2,500,000 to be 
used by the Wuhan generals in carrying 
on their civil war. Before Marshal Chiang 
left Nanking he tapped the Nationalist 
treasury for $5,000,000. Prognostications 
were for a long-drawn war of skirmishes, 
possibly to be fought to a finish in the 
southern provinces near Canton, a region 
*Certain degenerate courtiers of dissolute 
Louis XV claimed to derive exquisite sensations 
from a partial hanging of this type, which they 
called Le Coup de Corde. Many experienced 
hangmen maintain, and so does Novelist James 
Joyce, that the sensations of a man at the 
moment he is hanged are by no means always 


unpleasant, to judge from spasmodic reactions 
often observed. 


sRLAND 


Electrification adds to 









the smooth, restful, 


clean flight through 
Switzerland ... it 
makes the country 


more beautiful 
than ever. 





... And when the fleets last fall brought back from 
{urope the tens of thousands of contented Americans 
their praise for Switzerland was unanimous... the 
outstanding event of the entire trip in every respect! 
Do we need to add any superlatives to this recom- 
mendation? - 


You too want to see the best . . . visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Berne, Bernese Oberland, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, 


Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, 
Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake District, St. Gothard and 
Lugano. 
Wrile us for literature and further 
information using the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 








475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
I intend spending...... a in Switzerland. Please send me illus- 
trated booklets and map. 206 
i POR OT OREOE CEO OPEL TS Coa CPC TREC Te Coe TERT 
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a Glorious 
Adventure 


Cambridge, the 
mighty and modern, 
is still steeped in the 
greatness of yester- 
day. Picture King’s College with 
its dream of lace-like vaulting. 
Venerable Peterhouse, founded in 
1284. Emmanuel, mother of Ameri- 
can universities, which sent seventy 
sons to Winthrop in America. 


Imagine the loveliness of the Tudor 
and the Renaissance—at their best in 
Cambridge; the gentle sloping lawns; 
the world renowned river Cam; great 
old trees... bathed in a golden sun. 


Then leisurely wander to enchanting 
Ely, the home of the Watchful Here- 
ward ; to Wondrous Peterborough, to 
Sulgrave of the Washingtons; to Nor- 
wich, Lincoln, York and Durham. 
The entire East Coast of England is 
a paradise of excursions intensely in- 
teresting to Americans. 


On. 


Cambridge will more than repay 
a visit. Write for the free illus- 
trated booklet No. 96, giving 
full details and information. 


H. J. Ketcham, General Agent 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London 
and North Eastern 
Railway 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 















| thus far comparatively unplundered by 


Cambridge ' 


China’s peripatetic militarists. 

The great enigma continued to be 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, master of the 
largest private army in the world (TIME, 
July 2). He recently resigned as National- 
ist War Minister, but last week some of 
his well-drilled divisions advanced south 
against the rebels under the Nationalist 
banner, while the Marshal with his main 
army moved north into Shantung; seem- 
ingly with intent to vanquish the Marshal 
Chang Tsung-chang (see p. 29) who had 
just captured Chefoo—where the hair nets 
come from. 

A queer quirk in the whole situation was 
that Japan, which for months has stub- 
bornly kept an interventionary force in 
Shantung, disregarding incessant National- 
ist howls of protest, suddenly came to 
terms last week with the shaky and 
harassed Nationalist Government and en- 


| tered into a signed agreement to with- 
| draw her slit-eyed marines by June 1. 


It is common knowledge that Japan has 
financed and favored Marshal Chang, the 
captor of Chefoo, but it would be news 
indeed if the Imperial Government con- 
siders Chang already strong enough to see 
that Japanese interests and colonists in 
Shantung come to no harm during the 
present civil war. 


. 
o——_ 





Scum! 


Often called “the foremost Chinese 
thinker of today” is Hu Shih, for nine 
years Professor of Philosophy at Peking 
University, and later Dean of the English 
Department, the first Chinese to write 
poetry in the spoken vernacular, vigor- 
ous editor for many a moon of the slightly 
radical Chinese weekly Endeavor, and fre- 
quently mentioned as likely to accept this 
portfolio or that in the Chinese National- 
ist Government. 

From the forthright pen of Professor Hu 
leaped, last week, a scorching, staggering 
indictment of China 1929: 

“We must know ourselves! We must 
confess that we are terribly poor and that 
our people are suffering miseries which 
justly horrify the civilized peoples. We 
must confess that our political life is cor- 
rupt to the core, and that most of our 
homes are nests of crime, of injustice, 
oppression, lynching and suicide. 

“We must see with open eyes that we 
are ruled by militarists who arose from 
banditry and from the scum of society, 
and whose education and training never 
qualified them to rule. 

“Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s philosophy aims at 
instructing the people to obey leaders who 
have intelligence to guide them. But this 
philosophy will fail in a situation where 
the blind are leading the blind and know 
not where they are going. 

“What is needed today, it seems to me, 
is a deep conviction, which should amount 
almost to a religious repentance, that we 
Chinese are backward in everything and 
that every other modern nation in the 
world is much better off than we are. For 
all this we have ourselves to blame! Let 
us no longer deceive ourselves with. self- 
complacent talks about imperialistic pow- 
ers hampering our national progress and 
prosperity. Let us read the recent history 
of Japan and bury our conceit and self- 
deception once for all in shame and repent- 
ance.” 


THE PRESS 


Curtis Follows Hearst 
Hearst 








Curtis 
Coolidge 
Long Schuler 

About Calvin Coolidge’s name last week 
swirled the names of two great publishers 
and two editors. Mr. Coolidge was, as 
usual, impassively the centre. He was the 
author. His job had been to write a story 
for each editor. He did, and each paid 
him well. 

Of the editors, one was stocky Ray 
Long, whose April Cosmopolitan appeared 
early in March galvanized by a Coolidge- 
penned story, swift, personal, moving. The 
other was Loring Ashley Schuler, whose 
April Ladies’ Home Journal also carrying 
a Coolidge-penned story appeared only 
last week. The Schuler-Coolidge story was, 
of course, dulled because antedated by the 
Long-Collidge story. But what really killed 
the Schuler story was Author Coolidge 
himself. In the Cosmopolitan he was dy- 
namic, in the Ladies’ Home Journal he 
was tedious, general, rambling. 

But behind the two editors loomed the 
two great publishers, dictators of policies 
and style. One was William Randolph 
Hearst, whose correspondents constantly 
supply him with expensive but startling 
scoops,* whose vital pungency has won 
him more millions of daily readers than 
any other individual publisher can boast. 
The other was Cyrus Hermann Kotz- 
schmar Curtis, the white-bearded little 
“man from Maine” whose Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Ladies’ Home Journal are 
as essentially sound and quiet as the 
Maine homes into one of which Publisher 
Curtis was born. Last week had Publisher 
Hearst seen Publisher Curtis he might 
well have been patronizing. The Hearst 
editor had won the most exciting journal- 
ist race of the year, although the field was 
publisher Curtis’: magazines. 

But keen readers of both stories last 
week were inclined to give Author Cool- 
idge credit for fitting his prose to his 
medium. For Cosmopolitan readers the 
Coolidge pen had raced intimately. For 
Ladies’ Home Journal readers it had dealt 
ponderously with peace, defense, good gov- 
ernment. Publisher Curtis might have felt 
last week that he, like William Randolph 
Hearst, had gotten just what he wanted 
for his readers. 
ee nen 


Eva Lindbergh Christie 


Suddenly last week rotogravure sec- 
tions throughout the U. S. carried, and 
many featured, pictures of Mrs. Eva Lind- 
bergh Christie (half-sister) and her chil- 
dren: George Jr., Lillian. Manhattan’s 
World captioned in capitals: 

MEMBERS OF THE LINDBERGH 

FAMILY WHO HAVE HITHERTO ES- 

CAPED THE LIGHT OF PUBLICITY 

Other papers used even larger capitals. 
The Boston Globe ran pictures and story 
five columns wide. Yet Mrs. Christie had 
done nothing unusual, was just house- 
keeping at Red Lake Falls, Minn. Why, 
then, news? 

*Recent Hearst scoops: The terms of the 
Anglo-French naval pact, first news of the papal- 
«governmental reconciliation in Italy. 
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A story about Charles A. Lindbergh Sr. 
had been printed not long before (Time, 
Feb. 25). Soon Mrs. Christie wrote her 
thanks to Time, and the letter too was 
printed. The press picked it up, sent it 
broadcast. Editors in far-away cities 
editorialed. The alert Minneapolis Star 
sent a pleasant photographer who snapped 
a very good likeness (see cut)—the one 
used by nearly all the rotogravures. 

By this time every tentacle of the press 
was alert, vibrant. Feature writers rushed 
pellmell out to Red Lake Falls on a jerk- 
water train, half box cars. They gleaned 





© International 
THE LINDBERGH SISTER 


Suddenly NEWS! 


little enough, wrote much. In a letter to 
Time not for publication Mrs. Christie 
presently said, among other things, that 
she has given no personal interviews, ex- 
cept some long ago on economic subjects. 
That fact did not stop the feature writers, 
but they went a little easy, because Mr. 
Christie is a country editor, one of the 
craft. 

That was how the machine leaped into 
action—the billion dollar U. S. press. But 
why? Not because editors had not known 
that Col. Lindbergh has a_ half-sister. 
Not because Mrs. Christie wrote a letter, 
or because it was printed, or because 
Time printed the story about her father. 
The cause lay deeper. 

In her letter Mrs. Christie said that she, 
like her radical Congressman father, is 
opposed to “the system which has fostered 
the present great concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a small per cent of the 
population.” ZThat was the big news: the 
fact that there is actually alive a child of 
the late Charles A. Lindbergh Sr. who 
opposes what he called the Money Trust! 
That was the electric, potent shock which 
set editors editing, rotos rotating. 
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Bankruptcy de luxe 

“We'll give $300,000 for Amazing 
Stories and Science and Invention,” said 
the gentlemen who represented Robert 
Medill McBride, publisher of James 
Branch Cabell’s delicate indelicacies, 
relation of Liberty’s and the Chicago Trib- 
une’s Joseph Medill Patterson. 
“Tl give $30,000 cash for Science and 


TIME 


Invention,” wired Publisher Roscoe Faw- 
cett (Screen Secrets, True Confessions, 
Captain Billy’s Whiz Bang). 

“We will give $200,000 cash and $250,- 
ooo in notes, pay all creditors 100 per cent 
on the dollar, for all the publications,” said 


Publisher B. A. McKinnon (Plain Talk). | 


Lawyer Emory Roy Buckner remarked: 


“This will be a case of bankruptcy de | 


luxe.” 

“We will give $250,000 in cash, pay 
creditors who claim $3,o00 or less, pay 
the rest 100 per cent less the cost of the 
receivership,” said the Macfadden Publi- 
cations Inc.* 

“All the publications” were those of the 
Experimenter Publishing Co. (Your Body, 
How to Make It, Aero Mechanics, Radio 


News, Amazing Stories, Science and In- | 
vention). Also there are radio stations | 
WRNY and 2XAL. Last week the Experi- | 
menter Company declared bankruptcy. | 
Falcon publishers swooped down to Man- | 
hattan law courts to buy its magazines, | 


which still appear regularly. No bids were 
accepted. 


The brothers Hugo and Sydney Gerns- 
back are the conceivers of the Experi- | 
menter Company. Hugo was one of the | 
first publishers in the U. S. to exploit the | 


radio in print. The covers of his radio 
magazine show white-coated scientists 


listening to the growth of roses by radio, | 
monster ships propelled by radio. . . . In | 


editorials Publisher Gernsback speaks of 
radio in broad cosmic terms, prophesies 
vasty futures. 

Before his radio ventures Publisher 
Gernsback issued an Electrical Experi- 
menter. His Your Body is a quarterly 
which treats the body and its organs in 
mechanistic terms, strives ponderously to 
be matter-of-fact about seldom-mentioned 
subjects. Profuse among the pages of the 
Gernsback publications are full-page ad- 
vertisements for Gernsback-owned books 
(Short Wave Manual, Houdini’s Spirit 
Exposés, Beauty Secrets, Popular Card 
Tricks). Observers of the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings last week noticed particularly 
this unusual tangling of private interests 
with the interests of a company. Of 
course, Publisher Gernsback did not pay 
for the advertising space that his maga- 
zines gave his side-issue books. 
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Figaro-Gaulois 


In Faubourg St. Germain homes le 
Gaulois was acceptable because it was 
slightly Royalist. And to sippers of ver- 
mouth cassis on the boulevards it was also 
acceptable because it seemed gay, true. 

Founded when Louis Napoleon was em- 
peror the newspaper was first royalist, then 
conservative, then under the late great 
Editor Arthur Meyer, pungent like the 
boulevards where it was most popular. 
Under the ownership of Perfumer Francois 
Coty, le Gaulois seemed somewhat to lose 
heart. Last week it disappeared from kios- 
ques and homes. Perfumer Coty merged 
it with his Figaro, intends a larger, more 
potent newspaper called simply /e Figaro. 





*Bernarr (“body-love’) Macfadden was also 
planning last week to increase the number of 
his publications by issuing a daily Manhattan 
financial tabloid. His editor: Clarence A. Hebb, 
onetime City Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle. The 
new Macfadden paper will advise its readers, 
explain Wall Street jargon, describe financial 
news in simple graphic terms. Publisher Mac- 
fadden now owns six dailies, 14 magazines. 
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SMPIRES were born in that 
solemn moment when Balboa 








first glimpsed the silvering 
stretches of the Pacific...Deep into 
the historical Spanish Americas... 
their witchery...their legendary 
lure...goes the CRUISE-Tour of the 
Panama Mail between New York 
and California...You can start from 
New York or from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles...For no more than 
the cost of the direct intercoastal 
trip on other lines, splendid ships 
famed for their steadiness carry 
you into Mexico, Guatemala, Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Colombia, and east bound, 
Havana...Outside cabins contribute 
every modern comfort ...make the 
CRUISE-Tour a twenty-eight day 
vacation of surpassing delight .... 
Write for “The Log of the Panama Mail.” 


PANAMA MAIL 
Steamship Company 


2 PINE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
548 S+ SPRING ST~ LOS ANGELES 
10 HANOVER SQUARE-NEW YORK 
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3 for $250 
PREPAID 


The ROSE TREE OF CHINA (Prunus Triloba) is 
the most beautiful and showy of all small trees. It 





ns to bloom before the leaves appear in the 
spring, being literally covered with very double 
rose-like pink flowers, Asan ornament from early 
spring until late fall it has few equals. This sym- 
metrically formed, graceful little tree grows usually 
to a height of but 8 feet, and is attractive as a speci- 
men or when planted in groups or shrub border. It 
is hardy and easily grown, and no _ lawn is so small 
that room can not be found for at least one of these 
wonderful trees. Many who have seen it declare it 
to be the most beautiful tree they have ever seen. 

rose-like blossoms make fine cut flowers. 

Choice trees for $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50, by 

post, postpaid. 
SPECIAL For SOc extra we will include 
three small TULIP TREES—fine 
ornamental shade trees with tulip-like flowers. 

Our stock of trees will not last long at these low 
prices. Order now, and state when you want trees 
shipped. CATA FREE. BURGESS SEED & 
PLANT CO. 422 T.R. GALESBURG, MICH. 











Constantly broadening its market with 


the aid of advertising which must in- 
fluence distributors and dealers as well 
as consumers, the Webster Cigar Com- 
pany has won a prominent place in its 
industry. Webster cigars now enjoy a 
distribution which makes Webster a 


significant name everywhere “ * ”’ 7 


Webster is a Campbell-Ewald client. 
\ 


Advertising | 






Well Directed 


In addition to Webster Cigars, the Campbell-Ewald Company advertises the 
following services and products: — — American Automobile Association; 
Ashley-Dustin Steamship Line ; Bank of Detroit; Bowes Brothers Bonds; Buick Motor 
Cars; Burroughs Figuring Machines; Canadian General Electric Co., Limited, 
(Institutional); Caterpillar Tractors (Canada); Chevrolet Motor Cars; Consolidated 
Corrugated and Folding Paper Boxes and Binders’ Board; Copeland Electric Refriger- 
ators; Delco-Remy Automotive Products ; Delco-Products, Lovejoy Shock Absorbers; 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company; Detroit & Port Huron Steamship Lines ; 
Dover Mfg. Co., Lady Dover Electric Irons and Percolators; Fireside Industries 
Home Arts Training; Fokker Airplanes; Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers; General Motors 
Building ; General Motors of Canada (Institutional and Products); Grand Rapids Met- 
alcraft Corp., Kelch Heaters; Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; J. L. 
Hudson Department Store; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Kleiner, Tom Moore Cigars; S.S. 
Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready-Cut Homes; Link-Belt Industrial Products; C. H. McAleer 
Automobile Polishing Products ; Milson Extracts and Pharmaceutical Products; Na- 
tional University Society Business Coaching; National Bank of Commerce of 
Detroit ; New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson-Erie-Dover Ferry Line; Oakland 
Motor Cars; Olds Motor Cars; Panama Mail Steamship Co.; Pontiac Motor Cars; 
Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion Springs; Rambler All-Metal Acro- 
o- (Canada) ; Sawyer-Massey Road Machinery (Canada); Scher-Hirst Clothing; 

hotwell Marshmallows; Union Title and Guaranty Service; Union Trust Service; 
United Motors Service; Western Air Express, Airplane Transportation ; White Star 
Steamship Lines; Wolsey Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In Canada — Campbell-Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal 


7 5 7 7 LA y ry 


Address our Detroit Office for a booklet featuring the personnel and 
organization of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
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WALTER |# 


LEIGH |@ 


Eiiovaniteatinsecttnbtalena | 
“Who Discovered Hou # 
Good a Pipe Can Be" 





T WAS a simple enough hunch— 
I that a lot of pipe lovers secretly 
craved a milder mixture than they'd 
been smoking. We gave it to then— 
literally —a free tin to every man who 
asked for it. And now so many to- 
bacco connoisseurs are cheering for 
Sir Walter that we can scarcely make 
enough of it. Isn't it time you too 
discovered how good a pipe can be? 


NY 





LIMITED OFFER 


(for the United States only) 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 


Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 
be delighted to send you without charge 


a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 


Dept. 132, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 4K 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


milder 
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The Indian Road 


Last week in a Manhattan vaudeville 
theatre a man was speaking. “Nietzsche’s,” 
he said, “is the present philosophy of the 
Occidental world, with its gospel of self- 
assertion and self-expression, personal lib- 
erty and personal success.” Beside him, on 
the stage, white lilies curved from the 
mouths of six vases. “Christ’s stern and 
gentle philosophy, so much more readily 
understood by the Oriental mind, is the 
way of self-abnegation, of losing oneself in 
something beyond oneself.” Occasionally, 
an Indian name came to his lips, hesitant 
syllables cascaded to a tenebrous penult: 
Rabindranath Tagore. Sometimes he men- 
tioned Mahatma Gandhi. Then he seemed 
to look beyond his audience to India 
“which is my first love.” His face was 
very quiet. “You cannot bow one knee 
to Nietzsche and another to Christ,” he 
said. 

Thus daily did Dr. Eli Stanley Jones, 
who last year rejected a Methodist Bish- 
opric (Time, June 4), conduct noonday 


| services in the vaudeville theatre. Every 


afternoon, the harlequinades and_ brass 
buffoonery of the vaudeville followed. 
Last week, Dancer Gilda Gray was the 
ee 

Twenty-one years ago, Dr. Jones, a 
fledgling missionary, went to India. To the 
impregnable land of Buddha, of Kabir and 
Nanak he brought the message and life of 
Christ. He worked hard; there were the 
inevitable depressions and exaltations; at 
times “there were several collapses.” 

It was more than eight years after his 
first Indian venture that the cumulus of his 
experiences, reactions, volitions suddenly 
crystallized in his mind into what was 
tantamount to a vision. Figuratively he 
saw the Galilean walking along an Indian 
road. He must offer the Christ, not in a 
Western setting, to which by historic acci- 
dent he seemed to belong, but in an Indian 
setting. Thereafter, mostly among the 
quiet intellectual Brahmans but also among 
the outcastes, he preached the Christ, not 
Western, but universal. Him they would 
accept because they had spiritual accord 
with the mysticism of his life and suffer- 
ing. But where loomed the encroachments 
of Western civilization they cringed, or 
turned away. 

About four years ago Dr. Jones wrote 
the saga of his Indian missions. He titled 
it: The Christ of the Indian Road. More 
than 400,000 English copies (it has been 
translated into 14 languages) have been 
sold.* 

Throughout his buok he traces his bril- 
liant idea which must perforce rank with 
the most gracious, sympathetic—and effec- 
tive—missionary approaches. Two figures 
loom: the Christ, of course, and Mahatma 
Gandhi.+ It is in Gandhi, he finds, or in 





*Of contemporary best sellers Main Street sold 
approximately 500,000 copies, Babbitt 250,000 
copies, since publication; both huge sales for 
novels. 


7Of Krishnamurti, hailed by Theosophist 
Annie Besant as Christ’s reincarnation, he says: 
“T had a long interview with him, found him 
of average intelligence, of rather lovable dis- 
position, of mediocre spiritual intuitions, and 
heard him swear in good round English.” 


one like him, that India will find the 
Christ. Curious is the parallel which In- 
dians already draw between their great 
leader and Jesus Christ. Gandhi has suf- 








Ext STANLEY JONES 
. might be Rishi. 


fered, fasted, been imprisoned (see p. 25). 
And many an Indian, now first glimpsing 
the new figure on the Indian road, has 
reverently paralleled Yerravada, Gandhi's 
first prison, with Calvary. 

Sometimes too, Indians have spoken of 
Dr. Jones as a saint, or a reincarnation of 
a Rishi.* But Dr. Jones discourages meta- 
physical attributes. In the U. S. he has 
lately been speaking to students and con- 
gregations throughout the land. Next week 
he will return to India. Claimed alike by 
U. S. Fundamentalists and Modernists, he 
is independent of both, holds theologic 
allegiance only to the Methodist Church 
and to its Board of Foreign Missions. 


An important by-product of the Jones 
missionary work is the impending disinte- 
gration of India’s rock-ribbed caste sys- 
tem. The Nationalist movement and in- 
filtrations of Western civilization have al- 
ready shaken it. But, says Dr. Jones, 
Christianity’s recognition of individuals 
and their equality in the sight of God will 
deal the most telling blow. 


From India, Dr. Jones brought this mes- 
sage to the U. S.: “The biggest task be- 
fore America at the present time is the 
spiritualization of the vast resources which 
have been put into our hands. If these 
get us, we are gone. If we get behind them 
with a passion to serve, then they rise from 
the sordid to the sacred. 


“The religious life of America must be 
saved from both the selfish and the senti- 
mental, to the sacrificial. Very often a 
feeling of being sentimental toward Chris- 
tian things covers a selfish attitude. We 
take it for granted that because we can 
feel, we have thereby the facts that under- 
lie Christianity. The fact that underlies 
Christianity is the Cross—that is the atti- 
tude we should take toward life.” 


* Holy Sage. 
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Automatic Heating 


Jine Homes. have been 


walling 


Happy is the home that has 
waited for the Iron Fireman! 


For now the same wonder- 
ful automatic coal burner, 





which for years has been 
making tremendous savings in in- 
dustrial power and heating plants, és 
available in the new domestic size. 
This means you can burn coal—the 
safe, dependable fuel so many people 
prefer ...and at the same time enjoy 
all the luxuries of automatic heat. 
What's more important still, you 
can benefit by the fuel savings which 
factories, office buildings, apart- 
ments and hotels have proved are 
realities—not claims .. . savings made 


because the Iron Fireman burns the 


THEIRO 


Automatic 





smaller-size, less expensive coals and 
obtains more heat from them. 

Iron Fireman is absolutely safe, easy 
to operate. You fill the hopper with 
coal occasionally. That’s all. No 
more hourly trips to stoke a hungry 
furnace! No more early morning fire 
kindling, for the Iron Fireman ther- 
mostat starts the fire automatically! 
No more ups and downs in room 


temperature to make life miserable! 
The new Iron Fireman De Luxe 
model is finished in smart modern 


colors, especially for fine homes. It 
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The Iron Fireman De Luxe 
tends the furnace for you... 
gives you comfortable, even 
and automatically regulated 
heat... yet saves you money! 


can be installed quickly in any kind 
of home furnace, old or new. Your 
local Iron Fireman organization will 
be glad to examine your furnace and 
tell you how to secure the greatest 
poSsible comfort at lowest cost. 
Literature mailed free on request. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 
Portland - Cleveland - St. Louis. 






SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Iron Fireman Mpc. Co. 
Portland, Oregon 


Send booklet, ‘Luxurious 
Automatic Coat Heatinc Now 
an Economy,’’ which tells all about the Iron 
Fireman for homes. 


Name— iinet tcicni 


Address. 


© 19291.F.M. CO. 


REMAN 


Coal Burner 
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Modine Unit Heater, 
Model No. 701 — 
weighs only 130 lbs. 
—replaces approxi- 
mately 21% tons of 
cast iron radiation. 
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HE remarkable development of 
flood-lighting has a very compar- 
able parallel in the development of 
flood-heating. 
Modine Unit Heaters do with heated 


air in the factory what these giant 
lamps do with light on the aviation 
field. They direct heat where it’s 


needed — they deliver it down and 
keep it down. They are installed over 


— head just as industrial lighting is in- 


' stalled — and they are as flexible in 
application and operation. 


You use individual Modines as needed, 
just as you use individual lights as 


== needed. They cost less to install and 


their operation is a perpetual economy. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1716 Racine Street (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities. 
London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd.—26-30 Artillery Lane 





| Last Move 





The gambit of the Christian Science 
Parent Church was to charge that Mrs. 
Mary Baker Glover Eddy used anesthetics. 
It was a familiar move and the Christian 
Science Mother (Boston) Church quietly 
answered that Mrs. Eddy did not “at any 
time after she became a Christian Scientist 
either use a drug or allow one to be used 
for her except as she employed in a few in- 
stances an anesthetic for the purpose of 
temporary relief from extreme pain.” 
(Time, Feb. 4). 

The Parent Church followed the gam- 
bit by charging that the Mother Church 
was responsible for many stupid tragic 
deaths, cited that of one Walter J. Kline, 
who died under the care of a Christian 
Science nurse.* The Mother Church an- 
swered that the Kline nurse was not a 
duly accredited Christian Science nurse, 
said: “There is nothing in the teaching of 
Christian Science which should keep a 
patient from having whatever physical 
care he needs and the best of it.” 

There the chess-like battle which began 
again this winter between the Mother 
Church and the Parent Church, insurgent 
offspring, rested until last week. Then the 
Parent Church moved again. It was not a 
checkmate. But it was a startling, troub- 
ling move. 

The Parent Church charged that Mrs. 
Eddy as an author had plagiarized from 
Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, the Rev. 
Hugh Blair, Swiss Philosopher Henri Fred- 
eric Amiel. Sample parallels were: 





| of dullards. . . 


Mrs. Eddy Blair 
“The man of in- “The man of in- 
tegrity is one who tegrity ... is one 


makes it his constant 
rule to follow the 
road of duty, ac- 
cording as Truth and 
the voice of his con- 
science point it out 
to him.” 


“This time-world 


flutters in my... 


thoughts as an un- 
real shadow. .. .” 


“A small group of 
wise thinkers is bet- 
ter than a wilderness 


” 
. 


who makesit his con- 
stant rule to follow 
the road of duty, ac- 
cording as the Word 
of God and the voice 
of his conscience 
point it out to him.” 


Carlyle 
“This Time-world 
only flutters as 
an unreal shadow.” 


Ruskin ? 

“A little group ot 

wise hearts is better 

than a wilderness full 
of fools... .” 


Last week the Mother Church’s answer- 





ing move was to say that the parallels 
“merely indicated her [Mrs. Eddy’s] fa- 
miliarity with the writings of great men. 

. Mrs, Eddy has been accused many 
times. . . . Hers [Mrs. Annie C. Bill’s] is 
a small church while we have 2,300 
branches. .. .” 

Said Mrs. Annie C. Bill, Parent Church 
leader: . the implication that the 
truth found in Science and Health was 
wholly the discovery of Mary Baker Eddy 
must be withdrawn. This does not mean 
that I have in the slightest degree lost 
confidence in Christian Science. A dis- 
tinction must be made between the me- 
dium through which truth reaches the 
world and the truth itself. The truth I 
stand by.” 

*Christian Scientist Kline died from a_ car- 
buncle in his neck which was allowed fatally to 
spread, deepen. 
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Quiet in the Studio! Not even an undesired 
whisper may enter the sensitive microphones! 


ICTURES 


...@ product of the telephone 


UT of a half century’s experience, the 
i, Bell Telephone Laboratories devel- 


oped for Western Elec- 
tric the first successful 
system of sound pictures. 


This system (embracing Vita- 
phone and Movietone) makes pos- 
sible a great new art in entertain- 
ment. Now, in theatres all over the 


country—Western Electric equip- 


ped—you can hear stars of motion 
pictures, opera and stage in life- 
like renderings from the screen. 





Producers who use the 
Western Electric sound 
system exclusively: 
WARNER BROS. 

FOX FILMS 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 
PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
UNITED ARTISTS 
FIRST NATIONAL 
UNIVERSAL 
HAL ROACH 
CHRISTIE 
COLUMBIA PICTURES 
HAROLD LLOYD 












Hear and see the world’s greatest personali- 
ties as they talk from the screen. 


’ Hear orchestral accompaniment 
played from the screen . . . the 
actual roar of an airplane . . . the 
thunder of galloping hoofs! 

Yesterday’s dream is today’s fact. 
And tomorrow? Here is an art 
now in the early stages of its de- 
velopment which is revolutioniz- 
ing the field of motion picture 
entertainment. 


Watch—and listen! 


Jecfric 


SYSTEM 
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A Market 
“Buying Habits 


HARMING HOMES in colorful settings of vivid 

hued lawns, carefully cultivated shrubs, and 

the famed Oregon rose, reflect the home spirit 
that pervades Portland. Here the home and family 
associations rise supreme, dominating the life of a 
prosperous western people. 45 per cent of its resi- 
dents own their homes! 


Surest avenue of approach to Portland’s large trade 
volume and the commerce that flows from Portland 
to its immense tributary area of 250,000 square miles 
and two million people is through the home, where 
buying habits are formed. 


Newspaper entrance to western homes is governed 
to an exceptional degree by the time of issue—even- 
ing newspapers being decidedly preferred, because 
the three hours difference in time between Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts enables them to give the big news 
of the day the same day it happens. That’s where 
The Journat steps into the picture..... the largest 
evening newspaper in the Pacific Northwest and the 
favorite newspaper in its field. It reaches customers 
and prospects for advertisers... in time for fireside 
reading. 

Wrapped and waiting for your call is a little book- 
let crammed with timely information on the Port- 
land market. Write now for “Portland —the Key 
City—and The JOURNAL”. Special trade reports 
covering particular market phases are gladly furn- 
ished by The JOURNAL’s CMerchandising Service Bureau! 


jhe TOURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 
AFTERNOON - SUNDAY 
Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


ce £ TEE 2 West 45th St. San Francisco ..... 58 Sutter St. 
Cuicaco . . 203 North Wabash Ave. Los Anceies . . 117 West Ninth St. 
PuHiapvecpnia . . . 1524 Chestnut St. Seatriz... H.R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 








of Fireside 
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Peterman 

The new Williamsburg Savings Bank is 
the tallest building in Brooklyn, N. Y. Its 
deposits total $225,000,000. Passers-by 
were puzzled, last week, to see, high on 
the outer wall, a sculptured grotesque of a 
peterman (professional argot for bank- 
robber) with his dark lantern. Why should 
a bank thus honor its immemorial enemy? 
Further along was the moral answer, an- 
other image of the peterman—behind the 
bars. 








a 
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Indoor Architecture 

Architects are often heard scoffing at 
interior decorators. They feel that their 
own diligent study of ornament and de- 
sign is a better basis for indoor work than 
the fancies of a chintzy enthusiast. In- 
teresting therefore is the exhibition, now 
at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum, of 
modernist interiors conceived by seven 
architects, a landscape architect and a 
ceramic worker. 

Only for the most feminine of ladies is 
the velvet-hung bedroom by John Well- 
born Root of Chicago. Peach-rose, grey 
and silver are the dominant shades. A 
mirror, framed with willowy figures in 
black and white etched glass, is lighted 
indirectly from behind. Visitors are cap- 
tivated by the semi-circular pewter dress- 
ing table and swivel chair for the con- 
venient or pensive rotation of the owner. 

Fastidious, she may well have stepped 
from the bath and dressing room by Ely 
Jacques Kahn of Manhattan. There the 
walls are glass, the tub is black, the finish 
is silvery. 

A yellowish nursery by Eugene Schoen 
of Manhattan has walls whereon tots may 
scribble, housemaids erase. 

Ralph T. Walker of Manhattan has de- 
signed a brown, congenial, masculine study 
for a country house. Two octagonal elec- 
tric lanterns are hung by rods which pass 
through slots in the ceiling. They may be 
raised for general illumination, lowered for 
reading, moved laterally to any desired 
position. 

The occupant of the business office by 
Raymond Mathewson Hood of Manhattan 
may look out on sooty roofs, but he will 
see them through a huge, tinted window 
with dim floral designs in the glass. The 
staunch desk is metallic, L-shaped, with a 
built-in clock. 

Other contributors are Joseph Urban 
and Armistead Fitzhugh (landscape archi- 
tect) of Manhattan, Eliel Saarinen of 
Detroit, Leon V. Solon (ceramics) of 
Tenafly, N. J. & Manhattan. 

Modernist furniture and decor is replete 
with berserk zig-zagging, nightmare shapes 
and gaudiness. These architects, however, 
with the taste bred of academic training, 
create in a dulcet and tempered mood. The 
results are fresh without being freakish. 
But, due to the cost of materials and the 
scarcity of fine modernist designers, they 
are also expensive. 
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Inventor of Wireless 
Master of Radio 
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d de- An interview by 
_ : p H. S. H. PRINCESS CARLOS DE ROHAN 
now . = 
9 ee a a KE has given mankind a new system of com- 
ads i . munication. The unfathomed spaces are 
; EB: his laboratory. 
“J Mg ' * gee ioe Ever since December 12, 1901, when he picked 
Cll- % . . . 
grey hic. up the first transatlantic wireless signal, he has 
s. A < been constantly busy improving the efficiency of 
Aes: ’ wireless. 
ghted : a , - 
cap- = Marconi is never rushed—never excited. “I 
Iress- ) Don, a believe in rest,” he says. “It inspires me. Rest 
con- . ?. Rate Ps and sleep.” 
wner. » 2 as eae Pp. 
_pped bes ie ake: . “How many hours of sleep do you require?” 
y wd ie > (BF I asked. 
e the : y, ' ° e ° 
énish “Eight hours is the least I can do with,” he 
replied. “My doctor cares more about my sleep- 
-hoen ) ing than anything else I do. Most people should 
died ae be sleep more than they do. Active brains need 
i : : plenty of sleep. And the quality of sleep is as 
vert important as the quantity,” he added. “It 
elec- should be really restful.” 
pass si . °° iiliedime Marconi’s eyes lit up. “Besides, sleep is in- 
+ ba omen teresting,” he said. Many of my best ideas have 
ad 10 ° . 
aieall come to me while I lay idle on my yacht.” 
The distinguished inventor is well aware that 
e by j slumber is to the human body what electricity is 
or Lot oe = to storage batteries—it renews vitality, equips 
> Wl * 
lad a man for fresh achievements. 
; ©1929, > Si ons Co, 
The GuG.ieLMo Marconi is a happy man. At fifty-four his smile a a ee ae 
ith a —the famous boyish smile—reflects the freshness of youth. see 
He is a sportsman. Yachting, hunting, motoring, are his 
Irban — recreations. : : ‘ What Guciietmo Marconi says on storing energy through 
irchi- b a - the wizard of wireless—genius of radio—the most proper sleep is of interest to all. Simmons, largest makers of beds, 
n of ruliant scientific inventor of modern times. springs, and mattresses, have developed the equipment which 
) of induces healthful sleep. Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; 
Simmons Ace Box Spring, $42.50; Simmons Ace Open Coil Spring, 
$19.75; Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. The 
plete Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 
apes 
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Model 14 Chris- Craft 28-foot Custom Runa- 
ees bout, 11 passengers, 42 miles per hour, $4075. 





HOOSE the model you like best. Get early delivery from the 
Chris-Craft merchant. Get back of the wheel and let Chris- 
Craft lead you into a new world of pleasure, of recreation and 
bountiful health. : 


Go at will, everywhere on water. Commute from home to busi- 
ness without effort—at express train speed—in comfort and luxury. 
Let Chris-Craft lead you into the fullest enjoyment of outdoor 
life —of clean, wholesome sport. 


Let it slide into hidden coves, show you the most ‘beautiful of all 
scenery—landscapes from the water. Let it run your errands swiftly, 
dependably—carry you to social engagements on schedule time— 
meet and transport family and friends to any waterside destination. 


Let it thrill you with wide open throttle or soothe you with sedate 
idling. It meets your moods, controls like a motor car—is just the 
finest and fastest water transportation available in the whole wide 
world. There is only one Chris-Craft. 


Select your Chris-Craft now to insure on-time delivery. Chris-Craft 
selling is attracting successful men from every field of business. These 
merchants will be found in all principal centers throughout the 
world ready to serve you. Deferred payments if desired. Ask for 
illustrated catalog describing ali models. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 
284 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
New York Branch: Witchin Bldg., 1 West 52nd St., at Sth Ave. 


Chris-Ciaft 


World's Largest Builders of All-Mahogany Motor Boats 
Runabouts + Sedans + Commuters + Cruisers 
18 Models 22 to 38 feet 30 to 45 Miles an Hour 
82 to 225 Horsepower 8 to 26 Passengers 
$2235 to $15,000- 


Write for this Catalog 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 








Grump 


At Indianapolis, one Aaron Everett, 69, 
grump, quit his son’s home because of the 
incessant radio. Searchers found him 
nestled in a hollow tree, grumbling over 
and over “A fellow can’t sleep at all,” 
and munching gingersnaps. 








Mischief 

At the East View Penitentiary, East 
View, N. Y., last week arrived Hugh Finn, 
55, to begin a six-months’ sentence after 
his 49th conviction. Convict Finn, no 
minatory criminal, has served sentences 
only for minor offenses like malicious mis- 
chief, petit larceny, abusive language, 
disorderly conduct. 


o—— 





Host 

At South Ozone Park, near Manhat- 
tan, one August Zullo entertained a quar- 
relsome group until 3 a. m., a misty 
night last week. At that hour one guest 
shot another to death. Host Zullo, vexed, 
chased everyone outdoors. He meditated 
throwing the corpse after them. But he 
was tired and sleepy. So placidly he went 
to bed, leaving his murdered guest 
sprawled at the dining room table. 


> 








Cat 
In Jackson, Tenn., Herbert Crane told 


his wife not to put the cat out. She did; 
he shot her. 





Shopper 

At Beloit, Wis., heirs of the late Mrs. 
Effie Gunderson found her large home 
packed with 50 house dresses, 30 pairs of 
shoes, unhung- pictures, linen,  scarts, 
table and kitchenware, all unused. Ex- 
planation: Mrs. Gunderson, long poor and 
suddenly come into money, bought every- 
thing for which all her life she had wished 
to shop. 


& 








Jack 


Chickasha, Okla., knew W. H. Draper 
as an eccentric homesteader with a mule 
called Jack. W. H. Draper was graduated 
from Harvard in 1896, got a job with the 
Calumet & Hecla Copper Co. Last week 
he died and willed everything he had— 
$2,000 and a 27-acre tract—to his good 
friend, Mule Jack. 





Artists 

In Manhattan, Professor Huber, man- 
ager of a troupe of fleas, conducted his 
performers from a burning building to the 
street with the loss of only one, J. Caesar, 
who did the gladiatorial act. Said a by- 
stander to Professor Huber: “You must 
treat them gently to make them so obedi- 
ent.” Said he: “I treat ‘em gentle or I 
treat ’em rough according to their nature 
and their needs. They’re artists.” 
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Laboratory method 
discloses waste)in 



















HROUGH scientific 

analysisand the in- 
troduction of crating 
that is cut-to-size, 
Weyerhaeuser has 
astonished many manu- 
facturers at the waste 
of lumber, labor, space, 
freight— and damage 
claims—arising from 
haphazard crating 
operations. 








LL over this country are manufac- 
turers who look upontheir crating 
methodsas models of efficiency—while 
these same methods are wasting thou- 
sands of dollars a year. Waste in lumber, 
waste in excess freight charges, waste in space, waste in man- 
power, in equipment inventory, in damaged shipment claims. 


5 y 7 


The greatest lumber producing organization in the world has 
developed a Laboratory Method of Crating Analysis and De- 
sign which is ferreting out these leaks for many manufacturers 
—and stopping them by the use of scientifically designed 
crates, made of light weight Crating Lumber, cut-to-size and 
bundled ready for immediate assembly, or nailed into sections 
as the need may be. 

If your own products are standardized it will pay you to have 
your crates analyzed by the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method.The 
service costs you nothing and does not obligate you in any way. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now entered upon still another 
phase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By contract 
fabrication at the mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished 
products it makes available the savings effected through large scale 
specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is invited. 






FABRICATED WOOD PARTS a 


THE WEYERHAEUSER 
LABORATORY METHOD 


What It Is 


1st 4 qualified Weyerhaeuser representative 

calls, sizes up any opportunities there 
may be for saving you money and makes the 
necessary arrangements for a scientific labo- 
ratory study of your packing needs. 

A sample of your product is shipped 
2nd to the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory in 
Cloquet, Minn., in your present crate. 
3rd Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers study 
‘ your crate from the standpoint of any 
improvements that can be made—in efficiency, 
appearance, amount of lumber consumed, 
freight saving through the use of lighter 
weight woods, less labor cost, greater ease 
or speed of assembly in the packing room. 


A new crate is designed, built and 
4th tested in the laboratory. 


5th The most economical and efficient kind, 
' thickness and width of lumber is de- 
termined. 


6th The most efficient order of assembly of 

' the various members and sections is de- 
termined, also the correct method of nailing, 
the correct size of nails, and the best method 
of packing the merchandise into the crate for 
safe delivery to destination. 


7th Your sample product is shipped back 

to you in the new crate—an actual 
shipping test. (Additional shipping tests are 
arranged for if necessary.) 


8th Weverhaeuser submits to youa detailed 

proposition for the furnishing of your 
crates, Cut-to-size, and carried to any desired 
stage of fabrication that seems most practical 
and economical/rom your standpoint. 


What It Does 
The Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method of 
crate design stops the wastes in crating: 


1st It.saves in freight bills both by scien- 

tific design, eliminating excess members, 
aad by the application of strong light weight 
woods. 


2nd By furnishing your crates, made up in 
sections, or Cut-to-size, neatly bundle 

n . ly bundled 

and ready for assembly, it frees factory floor 

space for profitable manufacturing operations. 


3rd Itreduces toa minimum or eliminates 
investment in Crating equipment. 


4th It lowers overhead costs by cutting 
“no profit” shipping room operations 
to a minimum. 


5th It reduces “‘bad condition’’ claims—by 
proper crate design as well as by assur- 
ance that only good lumber is used. 


6th It lowers your freight bills on lumber. 
You pay no freight on waste. 
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ACK of the Weyerhaeuser Labo- 

ratory Method—making it of sound 
practical use to industry—are all the 
Weyerhaeuser knowledge of lumber, 
expert crating experience and all the 
Weyerhaeuser resources in fine light 
weight woods and manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities. Even if non- 
standardization of your product—and 
consequently of your crating require- 
ments—makes the use of Cut-to-Size 
Crates impractical, you will find that 
the use of Weyerhaeuser Light Weight 
Crating Lumber brings decided econ- 
omies. We shall be glad to study your 
requirements by the Labora- 
tory Method and make recom- 
mendations. 


Wy Crating Division 


WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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AMERICAS” 


<JFastest 


T the Palm Beach Regatta Mr. J. D. Wooster 
Lambert of St. Louis with his 26 foot Kermath 
powered Hackercraft outdistanced and nearly 
lapped every other contestant in the race—Mr. 
Robert Ringling duplicated this performance 
at Sarasota Springs. Both prominent sports- 
men — they fully appreciate the speed and 
thoroughbred qualities built into their Hacker 
genuine mahogany boats. Long recognized as 
America’s Finest Runabouts—Hackercraft have 
now become America’s Fastest. Four beautiful 
models priced from $3150 to $5750. Our cata- 
log will give you full details. 

Hacker Boat Co. 
520 River Road Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
AMERICA’S FINEST RUNABOUTS 


HACKERCRAFT 


7” WOMEN LIKE IT! 

4 This new Reading Guide ‘My Books", 
is not an ordinary book catalog. It 
gives shortsynopses of 359 books—the sort 















intelligent women like to read, Covers 
every field of thought: Art, Culture, Fic- 
tion, Religion, the Home. Nature, etc. Also 


Reference Books, Gift Books, and books 
inlighter vein. on help in Literary Soci- 
y ety or Club work. 

Writefor your copy today— EE 
Savemoney. We supply any book in print. Letus quote you. 
N.Y. PublishingCo., Dept.8-D, 25 Dominick St., New York 











140-Page Book of record- 
keeping forms, filled in to 
show you their uses. It 
answers problems of ac- 
counting for office, factory 
and professions. This Free 
Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore’s Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 
plest, easiest handled on 

the market. To insert or 
remove sheets takes but 

a moment. Low in cost 
—long in life. Moore’s 
Binders are Different. 


A great help 
toward simple 
and accurate 
record-keeping 


Write on your busi- 
ness stationery for 
this Free book on 
up-to-date 
Loose-Leaf 
equipment 


Joun C. Moore Corp, 2223? 
5061 STONE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Write for it 
today! 
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In Chicago 

Boxing in Chicago seems to be develop- 
ing ramifications not covered by the Mar- 
quis of Queensberry in his rule-book. Last 
week Jackie Fields,* sleek Chicago He- 
brew, and Young Jack Thompson, flashy 
San Francisco Negro, were pummeling 
each other about a ring there for what 
the promoters insisted was “the world’s 
welterweight championship.” ‘They had 
reached the eighth round when two men, 
not pugilists, started a fight of their own 
in the balcony. One drew a revolver. 
Nearby spectators scrambled away. 

In a moment there was general pande- 
monium. One whisper said: “Race riot.” 
Another said animals quartered nearby for 
a circus had escaped. Another, seeing 
smoke from a photographer’s flashlight, 
said: “Fire.” The 10,000 spectators sought 
exits, not calmly. Many were trampled. 
One man, who fell or was pushed over the 
balcony ledge to the floor below, later 
died. Sportswriters hid under the ring. 
Police finally restored order and the bout 
went on. Fields won the decision. 


Flash 

A small, wiry, grey-haired millionaire 
drove a leaping spray-plumed power boat 
up and down Indian Creek in Florida a 
little more than a week ago at the average 
speed of 93.123 m. p. h. The achievement 
broke two world’s records: the salt water 
mark of 80.567 miles, set by the same 
man, and the fresh water mark of 92.834 
set by his brother last summer in Detroit. 

The man was Garfield Wood, Gar Wood 
for short, and this was his answer to the 
disappointing race of a fortnight ago, won 
on points by the British speedfiend and 
automobile racer Henry O’Neil Dehane 
Segrave in a leaky boat at 61 m. p. h. 

With his record hung up, Gar Wood 
stepped out of his boat, forgot it, and set 
to work designing another beat to go even 
faster. His first racer was a panting 
dinghy that the experimental Gar teased 
up to eight miles an hour by squirting raw 
gasoline into the air bell of the motor with 
an oil can. His latest, before the careen- 
ing flash of last week, was the beautifully 
designed Miss America VI that dove in 
the Detroit River last September at an 
unofficial speed of to2 m. p. h. 

In 1912, relaxing from problems of 
speedboat design, he invented and per- 
fected the hydraulic hoist truck which 
made him a millionaire and gave him the 
money and the time to indulge his hobby. 
Gar Wood now has an income of perhaps 
$1,000,000 a year, four homes, a fleet of 
cars, a 15-passenger airplane, a wife and a 
ten-year-old son. 

But his is a lonely hobby; Gar Wood is 
as unbeatable on the water as the Etonian 
Segrave is on land. He longs for compe- 
tition. 


—>——_ 


. nen enamel 
Rankings 
Miss Glenna Collett, of the West- 
chester Biltmore Club, women’s national 
golf champion, is ranked first among the 
1,237 feminine players of the metropolitan 
district in a list made public last week by 


*Real name—John Finkelstein. 
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Gar Woop 


He longs for competition. 
(See col. 2) 


the Women’s Metropolitan Golf Associa- 
tion. Miss Collett is given a rating of 
plus two. Miss Maureen Orcutt, of White 
Beeches, is ranked second at plus one. 
In third place are three players, Miss 
Marion Hollins, Westbrook, Miss Martha 
M. Parker, Westchester Hills, and Mrs. 
Courtland Smith, Glen Ridge, at scratch. 


Titles 


The battered old Stanley Cup, emblem- 
atic of the hockey championship, passed 
to the Boston Bruins last week when they 
defeated the New York Rangers in the 
final play-off series, in two straight games. 
The Bruins had won the American section 
league championship and defeated Les 
Canadiens, Canadian section champions. 
The Rangers in two play-off series de- 
feated the New York Americans and the 
Toronto Maple Leafs, then lost to the 
Bruins. 

Other recent titles: 

Tennis. National Indoor Tennis Singles 
Championship—Won by Jean Borotra, 
France, in Manhattan. 

National Indoor Tennis Doubles Cham- 
pionship—Won by Francis T. Hunter, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and William Tatem 
Tilden II, Philadelphia, in Manhattan. 

Women’s National Indoor Tennis Sin- 
gles Championship—Won by Miss Mar- 
garet Blake of Lenox, Mass., at Boston. 

Women’s National Indoor Tennis 
Doubles Championship—Won by Mrs. 
George W. Wightman and Miss Sarah 
Palfrey, at Boston. 

National Court Tennis Doubles Cham- 
pionship—W on by Jay Gould, Manhattan, 
and William C. Wright, Philadelphia, in 
Philadelphia. 

Golf. North and South Open Golf 
Championship—Won by Horton Smith, 
Joplin, Mo., pro, at Pinehurst, N. C. 

Rugby. International Rugby Cham- 
pionship (Great Britain-Ireland-France)— 
Won by Scotland in final match with Eng- 
land, at Edinburgh. 

Track. Western Conference Indoor 
Track Championship—Won by Iowa, with 
a total of 29} points in a meet at Iowa 
City. 
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#{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM ke 









Painted for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
by William C, Hoople 


Who's broadcasting tonight? 
Is the Public entitled to know? 


The Scripps- Howard organization recently acquired 
anew paper in a metropolitan center. Neither this 
paper nor any local paper printed complete radio 
programs. The names of all business sponsors were 
omitted. In fact, millions of radio listeners were 
groping in the dark for information about their 
daily programs. 

Immediately, the new Scripps-Howard editor 
cut through this conservatism with a slashing policy 
of printing a// these details. And a roar of protest 
went up from members of the old staff; ““You’re 
taking money out of the business office,”’. . .““You’re 
giving free space to advertisers,’’. . .““You’re loan- 
ing our columns to fatten a rival medium.” 


But the wave of popularity that instantly fol- 
lowed this new departure convinced even the 
old stand-patters in the organization of the justice, 
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and value, of the editor’s viewpoint ... For the 
radio program has plainly become news. And it is 
fully entitled to its place as part of the editorial 


content of the SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers. 


ScripPs-HOWARD Newspapers are continually 
assaulted by press agents and business houses eager 
for free publicity. Most of this is not news, and is 
rejected. Sometimes these items are of genuine 


public interest, and are printed. 


But regardless of its sponsor, nothing is printed 
unless it is considered authentic news. The con- 
venience and welfare of the reader determine what 
shall appear. No pressure that can be brought to 
bear can make a SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper pad 
its columns. And no amount of protest from what- 
ever source can keep legitimate news from its 
rightful place in its pages. 
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ASTOR 


By ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH 


Author of ‘Commodore Vander bilt’’, 
“* The Real Colonel House’’ 










“Fur King’, “‘Father 
of the Trust’’, the first 
Astor is storied without 
apology. $3.50 


LIPPINCOTT 
Philadelphia 


UNIVERSITY 
“GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL ING 
(Managers, University Fours) 


110 EAST 42™ST. Jew York City 











'D Books Everybody Interested 9 
in Advancement Must Haves 


Clarkson’s Catalog and a Complete Dictionary. 


Our catalogis tothe person of literary taste what 
the dictionary is to the student. Every book in 
print at sub-rock prices. Write for free copy 
today. A post card will bring it. 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
446 Clarkson Building Chicago, Ill. 
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advertisement 
mention 
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THE THEATRE 








Circus 


A long train chugs into a littie station 
on the outskirts of the Big City. It comes 
to a stop, comes to life. Men pop out of 
its doors. In a moment there is amazing 
activity. Torches held in brawny hands 
provide light. Neighing horses are driven 
in dozens down shadowy ramps. Behind 
them come lumbering elephants, single file. 
Men lift down great, gaudy cages. A flick- 
ering light reveals the prisoners—lions, 
bears, monkeys, the population of the Ark 
itself. And men and women—tiny men 
and tiny women, tall men and tall women, 
thin men and fat women, tattooed men 
and bearded women, ordinary men and 
ordinary women. 

The train has come from Sarasota, Fla., 
where all winter the Circus has hibernated 
like the strange animal it is. It has ar- 
rived in The Bronx, northernmost borough 
of New York. A day or two later it is 
quartered in a huge new coliseum. The 
crowd has gathered. The boys are selling 
pink drink. There is a hush. Alfred 
Emanuel Smith mounts a chair, blows a 
gold whistle. All the men and women who 
have piled off the train in the dusk parade, 
but are now transformed. They wear 
gay colors and spangles. They mince and 
prance and stick out their bosoms. The 
acrobats look flatfooted, the equestrians 
are bowlegged, the clowns act drunk. 

It is, of course, tie circus, the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus— 
never changing, except to become, as Press 
Agent Dexter Fellowes must repeat in his 
sleep, “bigger and better.” 

This year many old favorites are back 
including Lillian Leitzel, pretty enough for 
Mr. Ziegfeld to glorify, who twists and 
turns on a rope; and Goliath, the sea ele- 
phant, who has gained exactly one ton 
since last seen by his adoring public. 

This year there are many new acts, not 





Right to a TEE! 














Champions and players who 
turn in the low cards use Reddy 
Tees. It’s so easy to tee your 
ball to the right height on a 


Reddy for a good, long drive. 
Reddy Tees are the idea of a 


golfer who thought sand was 
out of date. Result, up-to-date 
golfers now use Reddy Tees. 


Try them, see the difference 
in your driving. 


“Ask your Professional” 











the least astounding of which is that in 
which a man is shot from a cannon into 
a net more than 200 ft. away. He is Ugo 
Zacchini. He and his brother served in the 
Italian artillery during the War. They 
wondered then whether a man could be 
hurled as a projectile. There was no time 











© Wide World 
Uco ZACCHINI 


Much depends on his brother’s aim. 


to find out. Back on their farm in north- 
ern Italy after the Armistice, they experi- 
mented with six-ton cannon. One day six 
years ago Ugo crawled into the gun’s muz- 
zle. The brother “fired” it, a blast of 
compressed air plus a puff of gunpowder 
smoke to make it realistic. Ugo hurtled 
out and landed, unhurt, in a haystack. 

Now they have perfected the trick. The 
“gunner” brother takes care of the mech- 
anism, guards it jealously. At each per- 
formance Ugo climbs into the barrel. 
Much depends on his brother’s aim, but 
not all. Ugo has found that by beating his 
arms he can retard his speed and by shoot- 
ing out his legs he can increase it. He has 
learned, too, that a twist of his shoulder 
will change his course. It is ideal circus 
stuff. 


Qe 


New Play in Manhattan 
Security. The ethics of Jane Mapleson 
(Margaret Anglin) include the familiarly 
dangerous tenet that evil may be con- 
veniently forgotten when it is not publicly 
known. Thus when James Mapleson’s 
pregnant paramour commits suicide, Mrs. 
Mapleson commits perjury in the Coro- 
ner’s Court and saves her husband. But 
the remorseful fellow insists on babbling 
about his sins to his wife and begging her 
forgiveness. Disgusted, she explains to 
him her diabolical philosophy of security. 
Then Jim Mapleson crawls off and shoots 
himself. The play peters out in a sub-plot. 
Actress Anglin’s discreet linking of 
voice and gesture is in the grand tradition 
of acting, a rare delight in the modern 
theatre. But Playwright Esme Wynne- 
Tyson’s gusts of passion are too like the 
winds of old melodrama. They proceed 
from an artificial churning contraption. 
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TIME 


Why do billiard players need 
shaded light? 





_ their eyes were exposed to glare, billiard 
experts would make few high runs. In ad- 
dition to having plenty of light, the billiard- 
ist must have good light, or his eyes will soon 
tire and he will “fall down on his game.” 

Glare in offices and factories interferes 
with work, just as it interferes with good playing 
at the billiard table. Medical authorities find that 


nervousness, depression, and headaches are brought 
on by eyestrain due to bad lighting. Glare and annoy- 
ing reflection should be prevented by shading all 


lamps and having them correctly distributed. 


Examine your lighting facilities, then 
drop a line to Division XW of the Edison 
Lighting Institute at Harrison, N. J., and 
we will send you free the results of 
our engineers’ investigations concerning 
the lighting of your particular kind of 
business. Good lighting indicates good management. 

Edison Mazpa Lamps represent the latest achieve- 


ment of Mazpa* Service, through which the benefits of 
world-wide research and experiment in the Labora- 


tories of General Electric are given exclusively to 
lamp manufacturers entitled to use the name Mazpa. 


* MAZDA—+he mark of a research service 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @B ELECTRIC 
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B O O K S announcement of a $5 minimum daily 
wage for labor that claimed only $1 or 
_— - ___ ____ $1.50 elsewhere. From then on he pro- 
vided periodic newspaper headlines. In 
Realtor Astor quick succession came the campaign 


Joun Jacos Astor—Arthur D. Howden 
Smith—Lippincott ($3.50). 

The Man. He was the first to say: 
“The first hundred thousand—that was 
hard to get, but afterwards it was easy to 
make more.” So, too, was he the first to 
experiment with the form of financial or- 
ganization known as a holding company. 
Later, his holding company became a 


trust, perhaps the first. 


He was, obviously, a Pioneer. He knew, 
in 1820, that goats would not graze for- 
ever in Manhattan’s meadows. Thus he 
bought bits of wasteland and a few 
swamps. He foresaw the day when the 
Oregon wilderness would be important. 
Thus he flung a fur company through the 
Indian lands to raise a flag over the 
Pacific. 

Conventionally, he was an immigrant 
boy who spoke broken English and whose 
Teutonic gutturals never entirely left him. 
Like Jay Gould, who followed him as the 
“Enemy of the People,” he was gentle and 
generous in his home, hard and rapacious 
in his dealings with the world. Unlike 
Gould, he outlived his home and his own 
great vitality. He could not outlive his 
rapacity. 

One by one, facile biographers are writ- 
ing the stories of America’s industrial 
pioneers. If these books are lined in a 
row on some bookseller’s stand, the intelli- 
gent shopper might well buy them all and 
add to his library a fairly complete record 
of the U. S. on the make. The record is 
of course important and the U. S. could 
not be understood without it. And tradi- 
tionally, it is instinct with romance. The 
times were vigorous and full-blooded. It 
was almost as easy to carve an empire as a 
chicken. Adventure and enterprise rode 
westward with the caravans. 

Strangely, the life of John Jacob Astor 
communicates little of this excitement. It 
is ironic and pitiful that when he was dying 
he alternated sips of breast-milk—all he 
could retain—with demands that tenants 
should pay their rent, but it is scarcely 
picaresque. Here was a buccaneer whose 
prizes were real estate values and the pelts 
trapped by debauched Indians. Here was 
the founder of a great fortune and a pro- 
lific line, but neither Astor’s money nor 
his descendants made much mark in the 
world. It is doubtless useful to know that 
he tweaked girls’ ears, played fair checkers 
and chose small lumps of sugar for his 
coffee, but it is not calculated to make 
young men see visions. 

The Author. Arthur D. Howden Smith 
has been office boy, war correspondent, 


Time readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check E 


or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





JoHN Jacos Astor 
His pelts and swamps left small tradition. 


political writer for Manhattan newspapers. 
Turned biographer, he has exploited Com- 
modore Vanderbilt and The Real Colonel 
House. Publishers J. B. Lippincott Co. 
hint but do not reveal, in their jacket 
blurb, “whether or not his biography on 
House was the cause of the latter’s break 
with Wilson.” 


Ford, A Focus 


Anp THen Came Forp—Charles Merz 
—Doubleday Doran ($3). 

Author Merz of The Great American 
Band Wagon does not pretend to write a 
biography of Henry Ford. He illustrates 
instead the period of American develop- 
ment that is best illuminated by the high- 
lights of Ford’s career. The result is a 
logical piece of writing, efficient in its 
grasp of factual detail, but devoid of any 
great inspiration. Perhaps the subject 
matter is too familiar; perhaps the per- 
spective too short. 

Unheralded by newspaper publicity, the 
first of the highlights were the successive 
experiments in mechanics that culminated 
in the historic Lizzy, Model T. For five 
years Model T was turned out of the 
Dearborn factory with increasingly un- 
believable speed till it became “a land- 
mark on the national scene as familiar as 
the eagle on its dollars and the cornfields 
on its plains.” 

But in 1914 Ford caught the public, 
that is the journalistic imagination, by his 








BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


against the “Wise Men of Zion” and the 
voyage of the “Peace Ship”—two ventures 
which had little to do with the turn-outs 
of one million cars by 1915, five million 
by 1922. And with the ten millionth, Ford 
turned incongruously collector of antiques, 
patron of country dancing, defender of an 
earlier civilization. Mr. Merz considers it 
an irony that a civilization precocious in 
mechanics should be puerile in philosophy. 
His epitome of the latereday Ford: “The 
old scene vanished. And a man who had 
helped destroy it by contributing ten mil- 
lion cars to a mighty stream of motors 


went about the country with a basket 
picking up the pieces.” 


 —— 





“Impregnable of Eye” 


FurTHER Poems oF Emity DICKINSON 
—Withheld from publication by her sister 
Lavinia; edited by her niece Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete 
Hampson—Little Brown ($2.50). 

Emily Dickinson, delicate iridescent 
poet, is the impish New England recluse 
that hovers within charming mystery. 
With her father once she journeyed to 
Philadelphia; went of a Sunday to church, 
heard a sermon, fell in love with the 
preacher. The preacher was a married 
man; Emily Dickinson put him out of her 
life and then turned poet. Rebel against 


‘the Puritanism of her day (1830-86) she 


could hardly have made the sacrifice from 
prudishness. But perhaps it was from 
gentle reluctance to distress the preacher's 
wife, and her own family. Or perhaps it 
was a mystic self-denial that gave her the 
dream of perfection instead of the disap- 
pointing inadequacies of fulfillment. This 
is the solution implied by many of her 
poems: 


I dwell in Possibility 

A fairer house than Prose, 
More numerous of windows, 
Superior of doors. 


Of chambers as the cedars— 
Impregnable of eye; 

And for an everlasting roof 
The gables of the sky. 


Of visitors—the fairest— 

For occupation—this— 

The spreading wide my narrow hands 
To gather Paradise. 


Her biographer and niece, Martha 
Bianchi, avoided explicitness, displayed an 
understandable reticence in throwing too 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Herman Metvitte—Lewis Mumford, Harcourt Brace, $3.50. Keen 
appreciation of the long-neglected author of Moby Dick. (See 
Time, March 25.) 

Tuts StRANGE ADveNTURE—Mary Roberts Rinenart, Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50. The tragedy of a woman who did her duty in- 
stead of her pleasure. (March 18.) 

Rome Haut—Walter D. Edmonds, Little Brown, $2.50. The Erie 
Canal in its heyday—distinctive Americana. (March 25.) 


Tue Brine’s Hovse—Dan Powell, Brentano, $2.50. A fine book 
of women—poignant, tense, and sturdy. (March 25.) 
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much light on the mystery. Her editor and 
sister, Lavinia, reluctantly “surrendered 
The Complete Poems in 1922. But their 
completeness is gainsaid by the present, 
“little unexplored package” of 150 poems, 
some of them pondering the emptiness left 
by love, more of them blithely magnify- 


ing the details that filled her life: 


Autumn overlooked my knitting ; 
“Dyes,” said he, “have I 

Could dishonor a flamingo.” 
“Give them me,” said I. 


Cochineal I chose for 
Deeming 

It resemble thee— 

And the little border dusker— 
That resembles me. 


Yet she recognized the details as in- 
significant pastime: 


At leisure is the soul 

That gets a staggering blow; 
The width of life 

Before it spreads 

Without a thing to do. 


It begs you give it work, 
But just the placing pins— 
Or humblest patchwork 
Children do— 


To help its vacant hands. 


For those who like her—and there are 
those who rank her with Sappho, Elizabeth 
Browning, Christina Ressetti—the publi- 
cation of Further Poems is an event delec- 
table and important. 


—— 
Tip of the Wing 


BAUDELAIRE—F LOWER OF Evit—Fran- 
cois Porché—Horace Liveright ($3.50). 

The great as well as the infamous have 
apologists. Baudelaire, who was a little 
of both, has had many. The greatest were 
Arthur Symons and James Huneker who 
adored him with exquisite words. The 
least lyric and most informative was 
Eugene Crépet. The latest is the very 
sympathetic Francois Porché. He, after 
the fashion of many easy-going biog- 
raphers, did little more than rewrite in 
better prose and form the Crépet biog- 
raphy. But his dedication gracefully ad- 
mits it. 

In his life Baudelaire achieved fame by 
publishing Les Fleurs du Mal, by espous- 
ing Dandyism, by living with the negress 
Jeanne Duval. Only the most enthusiastic 
Baudelairians know his brilliant Salons, 
the pitiful Journaux Intimes, his Petits 
Poémes en Prose. And today it is only in 
Les Fleurs du Mal that Baudelaire exists. 

Yet Baudelaire, in spite of arduous and 
meticulous polishing, was not a skilful nor 
always successful prosodist, and his vo- 
cabulary was comparatively small. Gau- 
tier, his master, wrote better verse. And 
Joris Karl Huysmans, his disciple, was 
more artistically erotic. 

But Baudelaire, the tormented Catholic 
Satanist, sometimes achieved in poetry a 
grandeur that was Wagnerian. In French 
literature his niche will eVentually be that 
of his kinspirit Poe in English. Once 
Baudelaire wrote “Yesterday I felt the 
wing of imbecility brush me.” It was also 
perhaps the tip of the wing of greatness. 
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This is a Picture 


of a Man Reading About 


Eleetro Galvanized Strip 


IKE all readers of Time he is mentally alert, 

progressive, and every new method or pro- 

cess that will cut his production costs or im- 
prove his product is of real interest to him. 


And that’s the fact about Thomas Electro Gal- 
vanized Strip. It is cold rolled strip steel gal- 
vanized by a process which means that the gal- 
vanized strip can be formed into curves, bends, 
short or long, or what have you, without in 
any way affecting the galvanizing. 


In other words, your product is galvanized be- 
fore it is made! And that means less production 
cost and a better finished product. 

Thomas Electro Galvanized Strip is bought just 
like ordinary strip steel, only it is better, costs 
less to work and wherever your product is ex- 
posed to the elements it resists rust to the last 
ditch. 


Hence the Time reader is vitally interested and 
now will he please dictate a terse note to us ad- 
vising what he makes and how—we will do the 
rest! 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY, — WARREN, 0. 


‘Thomas 
Fleectro Galvanized Strip 
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residential casements of steel 





fenestra 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
3102 Griffin Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me a copy of your new, 
free booklet, ““Decorating with Case- 
ments.” 
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Able Architect Roy Kelly, of Los Angeles, 
was gratified recently to receive the first 
prize awarded by House Beautiful Maga- 








_zine for the best seven-room house built 


in 1928. 


To carry out the English style, Winner 
Kelly used Fenestra Casements as one of 
his outstanding features,—tall, narrow 
types placed side by side in the ground floor 
openings,—above, shorter, wider units with 
quaint leaded panes,—here and there a 
curved oriel amply casemented. 





FENESTRA CASEMENTS 
. for prize winning home 
Delighted. To Owner Walter C. S. 
Koebig, M. D., of Pasadena, this prize- 
winning home brings eminent satisfaction. 
Cogent students of domestic architecture 
applaud its individuality, approve its rough 
brick walls, its cosy, homelike small pane 
windows, its attractive Fenestra hardware 
—recall that the 1927, first prize house, de- 


|signed by Architect Gwynn Officer, also 


had Fenestra Casements. 

Commendation. Dr. Koebig can ex- 
plain with pardonable pride that Fenestra 
Casements have many another advantage: 
finger touch operation,—no warping, swell- 
ing, stick or rattling; maximum light; 
increased ventilation; weather-tight closing; 
extension hinges to permit easy washing; 
fire resistance; inside screens. 









Finger Open wide 
touch for — 
operation fresh air 


No Premium. Surprising to everyone 


| is the fact that Fenestra Casements cost so 


little; scarcely more than ordinary windows, 
—frequently even less. A hundred ware- 
houses carry standard types to harmonize 
with any style of architecture. 

Time Readers. Alert minded, news 
seeking, Time readers will be interested in 
“Decorating with Casements,”’ a fascinating 
book on home planning. The coupon at the 





..... | left will bring your copy, free. 





SCIENCE 


Ape Woman 


It was a restless day in the African 
Kamerun. Elephants had passed. The 
apes fidgeted in the trees. Along came a 
hunter. Through the leaves he sighted a 
sleek black form. Game. He shot. A 
screech, not animal, and out of the 
branches flopped a-Negress, dead, naked, 
devoid of tribal tattoos. Apparently apes 
had reared her from infancy. Clumsily she 
had learned to climb, to sleep hammock- 
wise across two stout branches, to eat 
fruits, to jabber, to live their life. 

The report of: the incident, made last 
week by a Kamerun plantation manager to 
his Berlin employers, did not mention an 
autopsy. Such autopsy; to show whether 
or not she had ever borne children, would 
have been invaluable to science. 

Men have long theorized over the hy- 
bridization of Hominidae and their cog- 
nate Catarrhini (turned-down noses) the 
Simiidae. Such cross-breeding would be a 
test of evolution. If children resulted, that 
would show that the two anthropoid groups 
were nearer each other than evolutionists 
at present believe. 

The French, at the Pasteur Institute of 
Kindia, French West Africa, three years 
ago indicated their daring to make such 
tests. What results, if any, they had, so 
far they have kept secret. Nearly three 
years ago, also, Dr. Serge Voronoff, gland 
grafter, implanted human female sex or- 
gans in Nora, happy chimpanzee and arti- 
ficially impregnated her. Nora apparently 


conceived. But no baby was born. 
O——— 


Across the Arctic by Sub 


To cross the Arctic Ocean by submarine, 
scooting under ice floes, surging up at ice 
lakes, was the plan voiced in Manhattan 
last week by Sir George Hubert Wilkins, 
Arctic-Antarctic explorer. For ten years 
he has nursed the project. 

If he can finance the submarine trip 
(officials of the Simon Lake Submarine 
Works at Bridgeport, Conn., last week, 
offered to loan him their old but sturdy 
Defender) he hopes to make the trip 
next July, and return to fly in Antarctica 
next October. 

In July the Arctic is clotted with ice, 
not frozen over. Every 25 miles or so are 
lakes amidst the ice cakes. With a crew 
of twelve men and oxygen to supply them 
under water for 48 to 60 hours if neces- 
sary, Explorer Wilkins believes he can 
cross between Spitsbergen, Norway, and 
Point Barrow, Alaska, within three weeks. 

Such journey, no tour de force, would 
serve to study the Arctic’s floor. Some 
geologists believe that the waters rest in a 
huge basin, others that they hug the out- 
side of a basin upside down. No one 
knows. Explorer Wilkins found a depth of 
17,000 feet (34 miles) off Point Barrow. 
Amundsen found 15,000 feet off Spits- 
bergen. Peary dropped a 3,000-ft. rope at 
the Pole and could not touch bottom. 

With a submarine Sir Hubert* could col- 
lect data on North Polar temperature, 
force and direction of ocean currents, con- 
dition and drift of ice—factors important 
to knowledge of Earth’s weather. 


*Of his given names he prefers Hubert to 
George. 
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MEDICINE 
Two of a Kind 


Identical twins, born of the same egg,* 
are seldom reared separately. Hence 
Horatio Hackett Newman, professor of 
zoology & embryology at the University 
of Chicago, rejoiced last week because he 
had such a pair under observation: two 
19-year-old girls called discreetly A and O. 
They were born in London, lost their 
parents at 18 months. A’s foster parents 
raised her in stodgy London, O’s in a 
small Ontario town. Both received similar 
education. Recently A joined O. 

Theoretically and according to previous 
observations identical twins should be 
mirror images of each other (Time, April 
9, 1928). A’s and O’s conduct agree with 
this. Both have hasty tempers. They have 
similar likes and dislikes. They worry 
about the same things. But mentally On- 
tario O is two years older than London A. 

Their case points answers to two moot 
points: heredity governs emotions; en- 
vironment, intelligence. Couples planning 
to adopt orphans and concerned with the 
children’s dispositions, by inference would 
do well to study their ancestral points. 
Foster parents intent only on raising in- 
telligent children may pick foundlings at 
confident random. 








Rat Bite Fever & Paresis 


In three Illinois insane asylums 37 
women and 35 men paretic inmates were 
held firmly down on their cots. All had 
softening of the brain, all were paralytic. 
Into the thighs of those 72 dements, to 
check another investigator’s work (Dr. 
Harry Caesar Solomon of Boston), Dr. 








- Alex S. Hershfield of Chicago and five 


associates injected Spirochaeta morsus- 
muris. 

That is a spirillum that lives in the blood 
of rats and mice.+ It causes the rodents 
no inconvenience. However when infected 
mice bite grown-ups or gnaw off the suc- 
culent fingers, toes, ears and lips of in- 
fants the attacked humans contract a 
shaking fever. 

It was with the idea of causing rat bite 
fever to shake some of the paralysis out 
of the Illinois paretics that the Hersh- 
field group infected them. Only ten pa- 
tients died during the treatment, and of 
those only two deaths could be directly 
attributed to the infection. Of the others, 
Dr. Hershfield reported last week, half 
were more or less physically improved and 
20% showed some mental improvement. 

The value of the Illinois experiment lies 
in the fact that therapeutic rat bite fever 
is easier to cure than malaria, which has 
a similar good effect on paretics. 








Meat for Digestion 


A quarter-pound of meat stimulates al- 
most twice as much gastric juices as does 


*Identical twins are invariably of the same sex. 
Fraternal twins, born of separate ova, may differ 
in sex, Siamese twins are identical twins, but 
not severed in embryo. 

7Rats are merely large mice. There are about 
200 species widespread on every continent in- 
cluding Australia. But Madagascar has no native 
mice. Amateurs distinguish a mouse with 210 
or more scales on its tail as a rat. Most mice 
have 180 scales. Rats follow the migrations of 
man, 











.. » Meriting the Aitention 
of Everyone who Invests in 


Buildings... 


Nor NEW! Not even difficult to understand. 
Those who believe Portland to be a trade-name will 
avoid “Water-waste” only by happy accident. 


Make it your business as the ultimate owner of that 
house, office building or apartment, to ascertain in 
advance whether Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland 
Cement has been specified; is being used. 


Damp basements are as unnecessary as leaking roofs. 
Alert owners have known this for many years. Medusa 
Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement is the safe, 
economical way. May we tell you about it? 


MEDUSA 





MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Engineer’s Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


As an Investor in Buildings I want complete information on Medusa Waterproofed 
Gray Portland Cement. 
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...easier to handle 
than a mattress . . . far 


more sanitary ... byal 
odds mor@ comfortable 


The days of your heavy, clumsy mattress are num- 
bered. Spring-Air is here to convince you that it is 
more wonderful than any mattress can possibly be. 
Actually, to handle this new -cushion is but 
child’s play. The removable cushion covers can be 
cleaned like the rest of your bedding. Spring-Air is 
forever fresh, always renovating itself. : You can’t 
wear out the life or shape. Indeed, Spring-Air has 
stepped so far beyond the limitations of the old-style 
mattress that the output for our first two years was 
entirely taken by over 600 of the most prominent 
hospitals and hotels. Why they enthusiastically 
endorse Spring-Air is explained by the free book, 


“Sleeping Relaxed,” which the coupon brings. 





Makes You Sleep Relaxed 


Amazing as areits practical advantages, your great- 
est thrill will come from the comfort of Spring-Air. 
It will maké you sleep more comfortably than ever 
beforein your life. It willinvigorate you with a new 
feeling of vitality and poise. All because the patented 
construction of this bed-cushion compels your body 
to sleep relaxed. We know this sounds too good to 
be true and so we ask that you sleep on Spring-Air 
for ten nights at our expense. Not one penny will it 
cost you to personally discover the benefits of Spring- 
Air. You will not be urged to buy; simply decide for 
yourself if your present mattress can be tolerated 
once you have slept on Spring-Air. 


You Can Save $20 Now 


Now, while we are directly introducing Spring-Air on 
a free-trial basis, the price is considerably below 
what dealers would charge. Soon this price will be 
raised. Now is the time to save more than $20, by 
returning the coupon today. 


CHARLES KARR COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 





ee ces cee Se Ge Se a ce ee es es 
¥ CHARLES KARR CO., T 429 
Holland, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Karr: Send me, without the least obliga- 
tion, your free book, ‘‘Sleeping Relaxed,” and your 
free trial offer. 
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a quarter-pound of bread or other carbo- 
hydrates, and is correspondingly better for 
normal digestion. Doctors, dietitians and 
gastronomers in general did not know that 
fact until last week when they received a 
leaflet from Drs. Martin E. Rehfuss* and 
George H. Marcil of Philadelphia. , 


Those two investigators fed healthy stu- 





© Fotograms 


BLIND TARKINGTON 
... had a fine time. 


(See p. 51) 


dents and hospital patients roast beef, 
hamburger (Liberty) steak, beefsteaks, 
stewed beef, boiled corned beef, dried beef 
and bologna sausage. They fed pork and 
lamb, fish, chicken and guinea-hen, eggs 
and milk, toast gruel, oatmeal, rolls, po- 
tatoes, vegetables. And immediately after 
each meal, they slid a well lubricated yard 
of stomach tubing down each test case’s 
gullet. By lowering the free end of the 
tubing they siphoned out a teaspoonful 
or so of the case’s stomach contents and 
every few minutes they were able to study 
the progress of digestion. 

One very new thing they discovered: 
some normal “rapid” stomachs digest a 
meal in two and a half hours. Other nor- 
mal “slow” stomachs require three and a 
half hours for the process. Those rates 
pertain only to the stomach. Digestion 
proceeds all the way down the ten yards 
of bowels. 


As stomachics, eggs and milk stand be- 
tween the meats and carbohydrates. 


In medicine Drs. Rehfuss’ and Marcil’s 
discoveries have several diagnostic values. 
Persons giving a similar gastric response 
to bread and meat cannot be considered 
normal. Gastric digestion of meat is some- 
what impaired in heart and kidney dis- 
eases, in blood poisoning. In peptic ulcer, 
meat digestion is not impaired so far as 
concerns the stomach’s ability to secrete 
gastric juices. If a patient fails to secrete 
the juices on both meat and bread diets, 
that is serious. Such failure is a sign of 
cancer of the stomach, of pernicious 
anemia, of delayed healing in lobar pneu- 


*Assistant Professor of Medicine, Jefferson 
Medical College, author & editor of newly pub- 
lished DisEAsEs oF THE Stomacu, Saunders 
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monia and inflammation of the gall blad- 
der. 

In physiology and biology this quicker, 
more ample response to meats than to 


breads seems to confirm the popular be- | 


lief that man is fundamentally more car- 
nivorous than herbivorous. In gastronomy, 
the Philadelphia revelations indicate that 
for appetizers, hors d’oeuvre, antipasto, 
Zuspeise or a “chaw” of preserved beef 
might well be substituted for cocktails. 


—' 
Blind & Gay 


“It is hard for anyone who has not been 
blind to realize what a thrill it is not to 
have to see everything. It is really mar- 
velous not to look at a lot of things and 
people that you don’t want to see.” 

So spoke, at Atlantic City last week, 
famed Author Booth Tarkington to an 
able New York Times newsgetter. And 
further: 

“Someone thanked God who made 
him blind so that his soul could see. I 
have come to believe that there is a lot 
of truth in that. 

“T have done more work during the past 
year than ever before. I have written a 
novel, short stories and several essays. It 
is true, I believe, that being unable to see 
is a great aid to concentration. You are 
not distracted by outside elements. 

“T certainly had a fine time in the hos- 
pital. Johns Hopkins is a great place. I 


never knew how many things there were | 


in one man to be examined. 

“Half of people’s appetite is a result 
of looking at food. Now that I can’t see 
what I am eating I feel that I could very 
easily dispense with it.” 

a ee 
“Prayer of Maimonides” 

Beautiful is the “Prayer of Maimon- 
ides,’ 12th Century Jewish physician- 
philosopher-teacher: “‘O God, Thou hast 


formed the body of man with infinite | 


goodness; thou hast united in him in- 
numerable forces incessantly at work like 
sO many instruments, so as to preserve in 
its entirety this beautiful house containing 
his immortal soul, and these forces act 


with all the order, concord and harmony | 


imaginable. . . . O, God, Thou hast ap- 
pointed me to watch o’er the life and 


death of Thy creatures; here am I, ready | 


for my vocation.” 

Medical students study this prayer, 
along with the “Oath of Hippocrates” and 
its spirit has guided their practice. Schol- 
ars have long sought its Hebrew or Arabic 
original. Last week they were chagrined 
to learn that they had overlooked a report 
published in the American Israelite 21 
years ago. The late G. Deutsch, doctor of 
philosophy, then wrote: “The Prayer of 
Maimonides, so called, was written neither 
by Maimonides nor by any other medieval 
physician. It is the work in good faith of 
a modern Jewish doctor, Marcus Hertz of 
Berlin (1747-1803), the friend and physi- 
cian of Moses Mendelssohn.* It was writ- 
ten in German and was translated into 
Hebrew. . . .” And from Hebrew back 
into modern languages. 





*Of Maimonides, Rabbi Moses ben Maimon 
(also called Rambam, from his initials), Jews 
say: “From Moses unto Moses there arose not 
one like Moses.” Mendelssohn (1729-86) who 
gave Jews European culture and modernized 
Judaism, is rated the third great Moses of the 
Israelites. 
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Lake Erie Railway Specifies 
RUST-RESISTING TONCAN 


orders floors and sides 
for 1000 gondola cars 


Y ] ‘HIS outstanding purchase is simply another recog- 


nition of the amazing advantages of Toncan Iron. 


Heretofore, in designing gondola cars it has been neces- 
sary to provide extra thickness in floors and sides to 
compensate for rust. 


Now, with rust-resisting, corrosion-resisting Toncan 
these cars are made lighter and more durable. Thinner 
plates! No unnecessary weight! No waste cost! Minimum 
margin for deterioration. 

No other ferrous metal carries on more stubbornly against 
the vicious attacks of the elements than this scientific 
alloy of pure iron, copper and molybdenum. 


That is why Toncan is used not only for railway cars but 
for locomotive boilers where the corrosive action is unu- 
sually violent—and for culverts, also. 

More and more this super iron is being utilized for exposed 
parts of buildings—seamless pipes—roofs—sinks—washing 
machines —refrigerators — furnaces —oven linings—and 
innumerable other things where ordinary metal cannot 
stand the gaff. 


When metal is needed to stand endless exposure, mois- 
ture and heat, industry turns to Toncan. 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
Massillon and Canton, Ohio 


WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 
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Directors’ Room of the Royal Neighbors of America,Supreme Office Building, Rock Island, Illinois. Showing 
the ““CLEMCO" Stratford Suite. ‘‘CLEMCO"’ Representatives 


Architects: Pond & Pond, Martin ¢ Lloyd. General Contractors. Peterson ¢ Colwell, Inc Minneapolés 


Hidden Jewels 


© ur little-thought-of jewels hidden in a master timepiece contribute 


nought to the ornate, richly graven case. But without their friction 
minimizing function the timepiece is of little value. 


The graceful designs, exquisitely figured precious woods and artistic 
carvings of a “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite would be as a shell with 


out the many-year exclusive structural developments which have molded 
all into a business product of surpassing worth—beauty and usefulness. 


et We will mail you “Pointers In Planning An Office” and 


Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead bo 
THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 
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Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Breathless Behns 


On Feb. 23, 1927, President Calvin 
Coolidge signed a bill known officially as 
H. R. No. 632, known unofficially as the 
White Act. Of its many sections, the 17th 
was destined to cause the most trouble. 
For it provided that U. S. radio com- 
panies and U. S. cable (telegraph, tele- 
phone) companies should never unite, if 
their union might “substantially lessen 
competition ... or restrain commerce 

. or unlawfully create a monopoly.*” 


Last week, in Paris, Morgan-Partner 
Thomas W. Lamont agreed with Chairman 
Owen D. Young of the Radio Corp. of 
America that it would be pleasant for all 
concerned if the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. should take over 
Radio's newborn (Time, April 1) subsidi- 
ary, R.C.A. Communications, Inc. So 
formal and so important was this friendly 
agreement that it at once was called an 
ACCORD. A price was mentioned, around 
$100,000,000. Vice President David Sar- 
noff of Radio and Nelson Dean Jay of 
Morgan’s Paris house talked details. U. S. 
directors of both companies hastily met 
and approved. 

Thus were tentatively linked a great 
wired system (I.T.&T. controls Postal 
Telegraph and Cable Corp., All-America 
Cables, Inc., Commercial Cable Co.) and 
the communication system of the greatest 
U. S. wireless company, with a trans- 
Atlantic service, a ship-to-shore service 
and much advertised plans to create a 
point-to-point system within the U. S. 

Competition. So complete, so thought- 
fully lucid is the White Act, that its mean- 
ing could not be twisted to meet the desires 
of the most ingenious mergophile. If the 
union of I.T.&T. with R.C.A. Communi- 
cations will “‘substantially lessen competi- 
tion,” the Lamont-Young deal will be held 
a violation of the law, will doubtless be 
haled before the courts. As Negotiators 
Lamont and Young are famed not only as 
financiers, but also as highly ethical busi- 
nessmen and citizens, they could scarcely 
plan to flout the law. The only possible 
alternative, therefore, is the proposition 
that radio and telegraph do not, in fact, 
compete. 


If Chairman Young asserts such doc- 
trine publicly, he will deeply shock radio- 
bugs who insist that because radio is the 
most recent of communication devices, it 





*An absolute Government monopoly is the 
“B.B.C.” (British Broadcasting Corporation), so 
absolute, in fact, that it haughtily refused to 
announce the names of “popular pieces” played 
by London orchestras, on the ground that un- 
scrupulous conductors have sometimes taken 
money to push new compositions. 

Britain’s leading theatrical weekly, The Stage, 
flayed B.B.C., last week, for a new and super- 
autocratic ruling, that the names of actors and 
actresses in plays put on the air will no longer 
be announced. Amazing B.B.C. explanation: 
Hundreds of listeners have complained that when 
they hear Actor John Doe in the réle of Hamlet, 
having last seen him perhaps as Sherlock Holmes, 
their visual memory of a detective in a checked 
overcoat greatly impairs their ability to obtain 
over the radio an auditory image of a gloomy 
Dane addressing the skull of “Poor Yorick.” If 
the actor’s name is not announced, the British 
listener can concentrate satisfactorily, enjoys the 
auditory image. 


is also for all purposes the best. But it is 
probably true that wherever wires can be 
conveniently laid and wherever traffic is 
heavy, wires are better than wireless. In 
a world system, telegraph wires act as 
collecting and distributing agencies for 
the long-distance leaps of cable and radio. 
Some such far-seeing plan may have been 
in the minds of Negotiators Lamont and 
Young, last week, when they proposed to 
join R.C.A. Communications to I.T.&T.’s 
vast network of cable, telegraph and tele- 
phone. And on the basis of such a plan, 
the two corporations may appeal (may 
indeed, have already appealed) to Wash- 
ington for approval of their deal. 

The most timorous mergophobe need not 
fear that the deal will create a world com- 
munications monopoly. Still the active, 
eager competitor of L.T.&T.’s wire systems 
is the mighty Western Union. Looming is 
a battle with Britain’s merged cable-wire- 
less companies. And for good measure, 
last week, Sweden’s Kreuger & Toll (hold- 
ing and financing company for the Swedish 
match trust) threatened to invade the for- 
eign telephone field, in direct competition 
with L.T.&T. 

L.T.&T. Last week, when Paris corre- 
spondents feverishly cabled their great 
scoop, every well-informed businessman 
knew about the giant I.T.&T. whose stock 
had gone up more than too points in one 
year. A year ago, before the Brothers 
Behn acquired the Mackay telegraph and 
cable systems (TrME, April 2, 1928), many 
an executive would have been put to it 
to explain: 1) What was the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp.; and 2) Who 
were Sosthenes and Hernand Behn. 

For I.T.&T.’s nine-year career has been 
both breathless and bewildering. In 1921. 
it was a Morgan-weaned youngster with 


the Cuban and Porto Rican telephone sys- 
tems in its pocket. In 1924, it branched 
suddenly and surprisingly into Spain, be- 
gan modernizing a hopelessly antiquated 
telephone system. Four years later it had 
added a vast manufacturing unit (Inter- 
national Standard Electric Corp.); two 
cable companies (All-American Cables, 
Inc., Commercial Cable Co.); a telegraph 
company (Postal Telegraph and Cable 
Corp.) ; a radio company (Mackay Radio 
and Telegraph Co.). It had invaded five 
states (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Uruguay) of Latin America. Last week, 
unnoticed in the merger excitement, it 
picked up the U. S. & Haiti Cable Co., 
opening a new line between New York and 
the West Indies. 

Credit for I.T.&T.’s spectacular rise is 
given, and properly, to the Brothers Sos- 
thenes and Hernand Behn. French and 
Danish by ancestry, they were born in the 
West Indies near the birthplace of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. In the last 15 years, they 
have won enviable war records, become 
friends and allies of kings, made great for- 
tunes in the company which they domi- 
nate, Sosthenes as president, Hernand as 
executive vice-president. 

This has been done with a modesty, in 
a silence, which many a journalist chooses 
to confuse with mystery. The Brothers 
Behn are never interviewed, rarely photo- 
graphed. Nothing less than a royal occa- 
sion persuaded Brother Sosthenes, in 1924, 
to pose with the nobles, the diplomats and 
churchmen of Spain. The occasion was, of 
course, the opening of the new Spanish 
telephone system, and royalty was present 
in the person of His Most Catholic Maj- 
esty, King Alphonso XIII. 

Even this triumphal moment, I.T.&T.’s 
first taste of pomp, failed to draw Brother 
Sosthenes from his silence. As always, he 
met eager interviewers with his invariable 
statement: “It is not I, but the com- 


Sr 





Most CATHOLIC MAJESTY 


“Not I (on the extreme right) but the company... . 


” 


Left to right, seated beginning with military man: General Martinez Anido (vice president of the 
Council of Ministers); the King; Monsignor Tedeschini (Papal Nuncio, Archbishop of Navpacte) ; 
Mr. Ogden Haggerty Hammond (U. S. Ambassador to Spain); El Marques de Urquijo (banker, 
President of I.T.&T.’s Spanish subsidiary); Col. Sosthenes Behn. 
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Investor Ecker 


Many a U. S. citizen, little acquainted 
with the individuals who head U. S. cor- 
porations, has at least long known that 
venerable HALEY FISKE was president 
of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Last 
month, however, Mr.- Fiske died (Time, 
March 11). Now the U. S. citizen, asked 
to name Metropolitan’s chief, must re- 





© Fotograms 
FREDERICK ECKER 


From 57 cents to $547.97, daily. 


member that it is FREDERICK ECKER 
who heads what President Hoover once 
termed “the greatest single institution de- 
voted to public welfare.” The Metropol- 
itan has in force some $16,000,000,000 
of insurance from some 40,000,000 poli- 
cies; its income is approximately $2,000,- 
000 a day. 


In the appointment of Mr. Ecker to its 
presidency, the Metropolitan selected no 
outsider, no Professional Executive, to 
handle its gigantic business. The profes- 
sional executive is usually an importation 
from a company’s financial backers, and 
the Metropolitan is, of course, nobody’s 
toy train. Nor does Mr. Ecker belong to 
the small group of Dynastic Executives 
who inherit their positions. He might well 
be termed a “log cabin to White House” 
executive. 

The grandfather of the new Metropoli- 
tan head served on the staff of one of 
Napoleon’s generals. The father, also an 
army man, sent Frederick Ecker to a 
Brooklyn Sunday school of which Joseph 
Fairchild Knapp, founder of the Metro- 
politan, was superintendent. At the age of 
16, Mr. Ecker got his first Metropolitan 
job. He distributed mail through the of- 
fice, worked from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m,, re- 
ceived $4 a week. As his present salary 
is almost $4,000 a week (he is said to re- 
ceive $200,000 a year), his advancement 
has been very considerable. 

Mr. Ecker has spent the major portion 
of his 46 Metropolitan years working on 
the financial and investment side of the 
business. When: the office of comptroller 
was established (1905) he was its first in- 
cumbent; when the company grew to the 
point where a treasurer was necessary 
(1906) Mr. Ecker was first treasurer. 
Since 1906 he has been in charge of all 
investments. 


The election of a new Metropolitan 


Many Good Securities 


ecAre NEVER Listed 


OUNTLESS investment issues find their way into the 
C strong boxes of shrewd investors, which are not listed 
but have excellent markets, such as bank and insurance 
stocks and the securities of many sound and long estab- 
lished American business enterprises. 

In our Investment Department, experienced traders are 
available at all of our nine offices, who are in daily touch 


with the leading “counter” markets of the country and 
who, with the aid of our private wire system, will obtain 
for you, QUICKLY, the correct market for your unlisted 
stocks or bonds. 


Prompt personal attention to orders or requests for market prices on 
unlisted securities will be given if you will telephone or telegraph our 
Investment Department at the nearest office 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLisHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 


PORTLAND, ME. 





CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 
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president was accompanied by the elec- 
tion of a new Metropolitan director— 
Alfred Emanuel Smith. 


Smooth Oil 

Sir Henri Wilhelm August Deterding, 
K. B. E., head of Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Co. and Shell Transport & Trading Co., 
Ltd., sat at a large mahogany table and 








© International 


Str HENRI DETERDING 


The lamps were Standard; the oil was 
Dutch. 


ate an Edam cheese sandwich. Around the 
same table some 20 potent oilmen sat, dis- 
cussed petroleum and how not to produce 
too much of it. To Sir Henri, munching 
his pungent delicacy, might have come 
memories of the days in which he and John 
Davison Rockefeller would have consti- 
tuted an extremely effective quorum on 
world oil-questions. What battles he had 
had with the old Standard Oil! How well 
he remembered the time when, after Stand- 
ard had given away kerosene lamps 
throughout China, in order that the 
heathen might learn the advantages of 
kerosene lighting, he had stepped in and 
irreverently undersold Standard, thus fill- 
ing free U. S. lamps with cheap Royal 
Dutch kerosene. Well, the old Standard 
was broken up now—its pieces, in fact, 
were all around him: Herbert L. Pratt, 
Standard Oil of New York; W. T. Holli- 
day, Standard Oil of Ohio; Edward G. Seu- 
bert, Standard Oil of Indiana (an ab- 
sentee was Col. Robert Wright Stewart); 
Walter Clark Teagle, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey (one good Standard friend of Sir 
Henri’s); and, at the other end of a long 
distance telephone, Kenneth R. Kingsbury, 
Standard Oil of California. Present also 
were Harry F. Sinclair, of Sinclair Con- 
solidated, Ralph Clinton Holmes, head of 
Texas Corp. and of the oil committee that 
would have to superintend the carrying out 
of whatever oil-restriction agreements were 
made, and many another. It was a notable 
company that American Petroleum Insti- 
tute had assembled in the big director’s 
room that is dominated by Artist Boyn- 
ton’s portrait of A. P. I. Founder, A. C. 
Bedford. Not for nothing, thought Sir 
Henri, sprinkling cheese-crumbs, bread- 
crumbs on the grey carpet, had the /sle de 
France rushed him across the Atlantic and 
docked him the day before. 


As to the meeting itself, its outstanding 
result was an agreement to restrict 1929 
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TOUGH! The envelope 

in the picture, with a string 
tied round its “middle,” and a 
dog hanging on the string, is an 
Improved Columbian Clasp. Its 
ability to withstand rough treat- 
ment assures you that it will carry 
your mailings safely. 


FIBRES! Photo- 
micrograph show- 
ing the finely-mat- 
ted fibres which 
compose Improved 
Columbian Clasp 
stock. The micro- 
scope is only one 
of the many pre- 
cise instruments 
whose scrutiny this 
stock must pass. 





SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


| el 


. “Scotch seams’”’—they never give. 


w 


ing. 


~ 


through double thickness of paper. 


. Made from extremely tough, flexible stock. 


. Clasp of malleable metal that resists break- 


. Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 


ww 
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. Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre- 
tough patch. Lines up with clasp every time. 
Inspection at factory makes certain of this. 

. Identified by name “Improved Columbian 
Clasp,” and size number printed on lower 
flap of each envelope. 

. Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit practically 
any job without making to order. 


TIME 





a clasp envelope that 


protects its contents 


TOP taking chances. Insure the safety of your mailings. Buy 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes. The tough, flexible 
stock from which these envelopes are made must pass the rigid 
tests of a whole battery of scientific instruments in our laboratory 
before it even starts on the way to being a good clasp envelope. 
That is why its good quality never varies. 

The paper stock must prove to these instruments that it is not 
only tough, but flexible as well, because a paper that is too tough 
may resist cutting, wear and tear, but will transmit too many 
shocks to the contents of the envelope. 

Next time you have a mailing, let your stationer or printer 
supply Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes to carry it. They 
come in 32 stock sizes to fill every need. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


; SEE 
Improved 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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THE SHE MrEPHEEE EE mD 


GRAFEFRXA 






— — 


F or real Childhood Pictures—there’s 
no other camera like the Graflex. 






& never know at what in- 
stant you'll have a chance ata picture that will 
be precious to you for life. 


The one camera in which you can watch 
each moment’s fleeting expression exactly 
as your negative will “see” it, is the Graflex. 
: y A A 


And now there’s a simplified Graflex, the camera that removes all 
guesswork in focusing — ready in an instant for the ordinary picture 
or for a thousandth of a second speed — priced within everybody's 
reach. 3\” x 4%” Graflex, $80. .... Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 
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oil production in North and South Amer- 
ica to approximate its 1928 output of 
1,075,369,847 barrels. Output of various 
companies will be pro-rated by five re- 
gional committees; restriction is appar- 
ently on a voluntary “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” basis. Had the U. S. oilmen been 
European oilmen, they might have drawn 
up a very solemn legal compact involving 
fines for overproduction and compensation 
for underproduction. But despite the fact 
that President Coolidge in 1924 appointed 
a Federal Oil Conservation Board which 
consistently recommended co-operation 
within the oil industry as a cure for over- 
production, the U. S. tycoon is still a little 
nervous concerning production agreements 
which might provoke anti-trust proceed- 
ings. So everyone simply shook hands all 
around and Edwin Benjamin Reeser, head 
of A. P. I., also of Barnsdall Corp., Tulsa 
independent, said: “For the first time in 
the life of the Institute a child has been 
bern.” 

Though the meeting closed on a note of 
good-fellowship, it was rumored that Sir 
Henri, watchful of Shell,* U. S., Mexican, 
Colombian and particularly Venezuelan in- 
terests, had at one point seemed quite un- 
able to reconcile himself to the A. P. I. 
program. After the close of the con- 
ference he announced, however, that he 
would give the movement his “100% co- 
operation.”” He added that he was at the 
meeting in an unofficial capacity as ob- 
server and A. P. I. guest. 


Oil men hope that the 1928 production 
figure will hold for 1930 and 1931 as well 
as for the present year. Head of the Gen- 
eral Conservation Committee which worked 
out the A. P. I. program is Ralph Clinton 
Holmes, President of Texas Corp. (Texaco 
products). A potent and rapidly growing 
“independent” (7.e., not a fragment of the 
dismembered Standard), Texas Corp. in 
1928 sold 26,744,806 barrels of gasoline, 
an increase of 36.5% over 1927 and during 
1928 increased its land holdings from 
2,728,000 acres to 5,475,000 acres. Presi- 
dent Holmes went from school room to 
oil company (Standard of New York, 
1895), has been identified chiefly with the 
refining end of the oil industry, is co- 
inventor of the Holmes-Manley process 
for “cracking” gasoline. 

Slick’s Bet 

Great petroleum corporations — hold 
meetings (see above) to control oil pro- 
duction; independent oil drillers, bound by 
no agreements, continually threaten petro- 
leum’s equilibrium. Thus last week it was 
reported that Oilman Thomas B. Slick 
(King of Wildcatters) had made a bet. 
Driller Slick, who last month (TIME, 
March 25) sold oil fields yielding 34,000 
barrels a day to Prairie Oil & Gas Co., 
wagered that within a year he would again 
be largest U. S. individual oil producer. 
In addition to some $35,000,000 obtained 
from Prairie, Mr. Slick also has 525,000 
acres of leased undeveloped land and is 
collecting a royalty on the production 0! 
the fields that Prairie bought. As one 
observer remarked, the Slick deal 


*The Shell Transport & Trading Co., Ltd., 
is so called because its Founder Sir. Marcus 
Samuels once conducted a sea-shell business. 
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Identify Safe 
Investments 


by this Seal 


It appears on Invest- 
ments Bearing Gen- 
eral Surety Company’s 
Irrevocable, Ironclad 
Guarantee—backed by 
Capital and Surplus of 
$12,500,000, 











TIME 


EN a Life depended 


upon a Si eal 


GF, days of old, when a short journey became a perilous adventure 
unless the traveller was well-attended by a body of armed men, the 
king’s messenger could fare forth with a feeling of inviolate security. 
The boldest robber baron would quail from attacking one whose errand 
was to carry the king’s message, authenticated by the king’s seal. The 
seal served as a guarantee of safe-conduct. 


Today the seal of the General Surety Company upon 4 bond shows that 
prompt payment of interest and principal are absolutely guaranteed. 
The investor can rest secure in the knowledge that nothing can affect 
prompt payment of a bond so protected. Back of this seal is the 
Company’s guarantee which is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 


Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 
complete information and may be obtained by address- 
ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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Your half-time 
LIVING ROOM 


Office hours equal home 
hours... Let modern equip- 
ment inspire better work 


OU split your waking time 

between two living-rooms... 
home and office. Should one be 
drab and bleak ...the other 
bright and livable? Not for to- 
day’s business man. He realizes 
that good office surroundings 
inspire better work. And he finds 
them in Art Metal. 

Here is furniture fit for kings 
of modern business, Here are 
office instruments of keen effi- 
ciency, yet wrought in steel with 
beauty that endures. 


Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for execu- 
tive or staff; files for every 
possible requirement; fire-safes 
of permanent, pre-tested protec- 
tion; shelving; any office piece... 
designed by engineers with forty- 
one years’ experience...executed 
by master craftsmen, and reason- 
ably priced. Best of all, the first 
cost is last, since steel does not 
splinter, break or warp. 

See this furniture in natural 
wood grains or rich olive green. 
See the wide variety of price and 
line... the most diversified line 
in the world. On display locally 


in over 500 cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet of office interiors... Free 


“Equipping the Modern Office” is illustrated with paintings by Mr. Lurelle Van 
Arsdale Guild, widely known New York decorator. They suggest a few of the 
pleasing offices which may be achieved with Art Metal. We shall be glad to send 
you a copy along with any of the catalogs listed below. Just write, checking 
the ones you wish. The Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, New York. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY OFFICE NEED 


— 















0 Desks 

O Shelving 

0 Horizontal Sectional Files 
0 Plan Files 

0 Fire Safes 

0 Upright Unit File 

0 Counter Height Files 

O Postindex Visible Files 


Art Metal 














amounted to “selling the milk but keeping 
the cows.” 

Thus Mr. Slick, by no means out of the 
oil business, may soon be drilling again, 
perhaps in South America, perhaps in 
U. S. territory. On a manufactured article 
that comes out of a factory, production 
control is perhaps relatively feasible, but 
restrictions on a natural product that 
comes out of a hole in the ground are 
difficult indeed. 





Earnings 

Largest European corporation is I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. (Time, April 1), 
largest European earner as well with its 
$25,000,000 (1927) net income. Yet, 
though 25 million is no puny amount in 
any man’s hemisphere, U. S. corporations 
would hardly stand awed at its magnitude. 
Of some 500 U. S. companies thus far 
reporting 1928 earnings, 28 exceeded the 
I. G. F. A. G. figure. Nine passed the 
$50,000,00c mark. Of these nine U. S. 
Steel and American Tel. & Tel. exceeded 
$100,000,000, and General Motors estab- 
lished its own class with the astonishing 
earnings of $276,468,000. The $25,000,000 
group is listed below: 


Name of Company 1928 1927 
(in thousands) 
Allied Chemical ...... $ 26,962 $ 24,587 
American Tel. & Tel... 143,170 128,615 
American Tobacco .... 25,014 23,259 
OO” Pee eee 49,930 49,754 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 29,101 22,632 
British Amer. Tobacco. 31,899 30,881 
Canadian Pacific ; 48,313 35,413 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 28,798 28,479 
CEE twee stones oe 30,992 19,84¢ 
Columbia Gas & Elec.. 29,156 23,2606 
SR Bees Gan ss 5 0p 0% 59,593 §2,310 
eee oe 64,098 45,948 
General Electric Co... 54,154 48,799 
General Motors ...... 276,468 235,105 
Great Northern ...... 25,168 22,986 
Le a ae 36,325 13,708 
International Harvester. 31,526 24,746 
New York Central.... 50,334 58,565 
Pennsylvania ........ 82,508 68,508 
Reynolds Tobacco .... 30,173 29,081 
Sears, Roebuck ...... 26,908 25,023 
S. O. of California.... 46,084 40,211 
S. 3.08 RED. < v0.00 775337 30,132 
TORRES TOD. 35 cava 45,074 20,029 
United Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. ...... 30,577 


lf a 113,999 87,897 
eo Et Pea 37,059 25,560 
Woolworth (F. W.) 

gt Are ee 35,386 35,350 


Of U. S. corporations last week report- 
ing their 1928 earnings (it would seem 
that the early reports on the first quarter 
of 1929 would be arriving before the 1928 
list is complete) public utilities were par- 
ticularly well represented. Great are 
utilities and large their earnings, but for 
some reason the report of (say) Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey does not 
excite as much popular interest as the 
report of (say) Jordan Motors. When a 


good Jordan report comes out, everyone ‘ 


gets a mental picture of many a Jordan 
hastening along the nation’s highways, but 
Public Service Corp. probably suggests 
only a picture of vague turbines and 
shadowy dynamos. Yet if popular time- 
pieces recorded kilowatt instead of solar 
hours, Public Service Corp. 1928 earnings 
of over $22,000,000 would suggest bright 
lamps in New Jersey homes, savory roasts 
in New Jersey gas-stoves, whirring wheels 
in New Jersey, factories. It would also 
suggest millions of trolley rides and bus 
rides on Public Service Corp. controlled 
lines. For Public Service Corp. power 
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serves 82% of New Jersey’s 3,821,000 
population. 


the Among other utility earnings reported 
—_ last week were: 

im North American Edison Co. (income 
icle 75% from electric power, 25% from 
a transportation) net, $14,930,396. Pre- 


vious year, $12,698,633. 


hat General Electric Co. (power, light, 
= toasters, curling irons) net, $54,153,806. e CW or 
Previous year, $48,799,489. 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp. (con- 


trols three-fourths of the Los Angeles gas I t ( 
business) net, $5,323,737. Previous year, TUS ompany 


G. $4,398,461. 

1), Federal Light & Traction Co. (light, : eT 

| its heat and 12,000,000 bus passengers an- Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Yet, nually) net, $3,243,921. Previous year, 

t in $2,673,983. Profits . ° ° + $35,000,000 
ions Kansas City Power & Light Co. (holds 

ude. franchise to steam heat Kansas City till 

far 1935) net, $3,690,168. Previous year: 

the $3,172,898. 

the North American Co. (1927 output— 
ae 5,003,332,121 k. w. h.) net $24,402,753. 
eded Previous year, $19,254,648. 
stab- poe Cea 
hing 


Televisionary Assets 


Jenkins Television Corp. was announced 
last winter (TrmeE, Dec. 17), as a $10,000,- 


ooo company with Anthony Joseph Drexel Domestic and Foreign 
587 


Biddle Jr. as a director. Last week it 


),000 








om reported on its first four months of cor- 

fe porate life. Scanners of its balance sheet ' s14t1 
is were somewhat puzzled to account for the Banking Facilities 
381 ten million dollar estimate of size. The 

es company had $186,000 cash on hand and 

846 in banks, $350,000 in the call loan market, 

266 some $78,000 in fixed assets. Of its 

+H $9,509,866.44 total assets, no less than 

pe $8,892,604.89 consisted of book value of 

tos patents and patent rights. 

98 —_©——_ . 

pe Erma, Irma Trust Services 
565 It last week appeared likely that Erma 

,508 zi . 

38t would soon change to Irma. Born in 1926, 

'023 Erma grew very rapidly, but last winter it 

211 appeared that her constitution had been 

aon undermined and that she was likely to 

ue collapse at any moment. Should Erma 

, actually become Irma, however, the change | 

897 ge . 

‘aa = a potent augury of future good | Personal Services 
350 Erma is the European Rail Makers’ As- | 

eport- sociation, a cartel which includes British, | 

seem French, German, Belgian and Central | 
uarter European rail manufacturers. It was last | 
2 1928 week reported that U. S. railmakers were | 
@ par- on the point of formally entering the | 
t are cartel. Thus the cartel would no longer be | 
ut for European but International, thus Erma | 

Public would evolve into Irma. | 
es not U. S. participation in the rail cartel | 

as the would be chiefly the official recognition of | 
Vhen a a working agreement which has for some | 100 BROADWAY 
eryone ‘ time existed between U. S. railmakers and 
Jordan — reg san es. har gpd = 40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
1S ut whole as yeen somewnat wary a yout U = 
a joining cartels, fearing prosecution under | 57TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
os and anti-trust laws. But the government is 
. time- much more broad-minded concerning what 
f solar U. S. industry may do abroad than con- 

arnings cerning what it may do at home and one 

bright obvious method of meeting cartel com- 
7 roasts petition is to become a cartel member. 

wheels ae ee 
os ree Potent Mitchell 
ntrolled When Charles Edwin Mitchell, head of 





power Manhattan’s National City Bank, was a 
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TIME 


young man he copied orders for the West- 


' ern Electric Co. Making several carbon 


copies legible through the medium of a 
stub pen required a firm, indeed a strong, 
hand. Strong-handed, Banker Mitchell 
is also strong-willed. Last week he halted 
a collapse on the Stock Market, “slapped 
the Federal Reserve Board squarely in the 


' face,” heard Virginia’s Senator Glass de- 


mand his resignation from the directorate 


| of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York, announced the absorption of Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Co. by his National 
City, and regained his position (briefly 
lost by the Guaranty Trust-Bank of Com- 
merce merger) as head of largest U. S. 


bank. 


Slapper Mitchell. Activities of Banker 
Mitchell as Wall Street rescuer and Fed- 
eral Reserve Bad Boy turned upon his 
offer to put $25,000,000 into the call 
money market. Inasmuch as call money 
had reached 20% during the famed 8,- 
000,000 share turnover market-break 
(Time, April 1), the assurance of avail- 
able funds had a tremendous moral effect. 
For traders were not so much worried 
about a 20% rate as about the fact that 
even at 20% money was not available. 


Thus the Mitchell announcement stabilized 


| the market, much to the disgust of the 
| Federal Reserve Board, which had been 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


AKING money for those who—through ownership of 
its securities—become partners in an investment trust 
is possible only by applying sound financial principles to 
the investment of large aggregate funds under the manage- 
ment and direction of experts. Results speak for themselves. 


INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES 


Principal of Insuranshares Trust Funds 
—all series—as of January 31, 1929. . $12,330,894.62 


Market value—all series—as of January 


“eee 


18,168,013.58 


Total income and realized profits plus 
appreciation from the inception of the 
original fund in April, 1927 (represent- 
ing an annual rate of increase in valua- 


tion of 39%) to January 31, 1929.... 


6,415,429.83 


STERLING SECURITIES CORPORATION 


(Seven months’ operation, June 1, to December 31, 1928) 


Capital and paid-in surplus as of Decem- 
7 i. are. $oseSCNSSS0s CS $16,071,140.26 


Market value of assets, as of December 


31, 1928 


18,531,447 .26 


Income and appreciation as of December 


2,669,060.10 


Full information «egarding these activities on request 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


Distributors 


Chicago 


49 Wall Street, New York 


San Francisco 
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rubbing its hands over the money scarcity 
that its influence had helped produce. That 
was why Senator Glass made his “face 
slapping” remark and tried to read Banker 
Mitchell out of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. What with the Glass outburst and a 





© International 


Two MILLION BANKER 


Mr. Rentschler succeeds him. 


Federal Reserve Board meeting, the 
market began April in a nervous condition, 
and stock averages sweated off over four 
or five points while call money got up to 
15%. The Board, however, did nothing; 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon being 
quoted as saying that neither the redis- 
count rate nor the Mitchell resignation 
were even discussed. 

Merger Mitchell. “Very interesting,” 
was all that Banker Mitchell said when 
told of the Glass attack. Mr. Mitchell’s 
mind was occupied with an important mat- 
ter—the merger of National City with 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust. Announced 
early this week, the amalgamation created 
a banking institution with total resources 
of $2,100,000,000. Inasmuch as the Guar- 
anty Trust-Bank of Commerce merger 
(Time, March 4) had produced a bank 
with resources of $1,983,597,000, the 
National City-Farmers’ Loan combination 
could match Guaranty-Commerce dollar 
for dollar with some $117,000,000 to 
spare. Even before acquiring Farmers’ 
Loan, the National City had resources of 
almost $1,900,000,000; added some $220,- 
000,000 with Farmers’ Loan. 

Mr. Mitchell will retire as National 
City president, to be succeeded by Vice 
President Gordon S. Rentschler.* But Mr. 
Mitchell will be board chairman of Na- 
tional City Bank, of National City Co., 
and City Bank-Farmers’ Trust Co., a new 
trust company formed by transferring 
Farmers’ Trust Co. commercial business 
to National City and National City’s trust 
business (as far as possible) to Farmers: 
Trust. President J. H. Perkins of Farmers 
Trust will be president of the new City 
Bank-Farmers’ Trust Co. ; 

In announcing the Farmers’ Loan acqul- 
sition, Banker Mitchell was emphatic in 
stating that the question of being “biggest 
bank,” did not enter into consideration. 


*Famed as conservative aviation financier 
(United Aircraft & Transport). 
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Good Citizens 


There are various ways of teaching 
“good citizenship’—presumably a major 
aim of education. In Scarsdale, N. Y., the 
schoolchildren who trip matutinally to 
the two elementary schools or the six-year 
High School are taught in terms of busi- 
ness. Teacher gives them a lesson which 
is considered a “contract.” By learning 
their lessons, the children fulfill their con- 
tracts, achieve a sense of responsibility, ad- 
vance toward their looming citizenship 
with proper civic consciousness. 

In the Montezuma Mountain School for 
Boys, Los Gatos, Calif., children actually 
live like citizens. After a two-week cam- 
paign, the upper students elect a mayor, 
a police commissioner, a labor commis- 
sioner. Violators of community regulations 
are turned over by the police to the labor 
commissioner who makes them _ work. 
Thus, since Montezuma, like all schools, 
has chronic and clonic law-violators, a 
student-built gymnasium was erected. 

Last week, in Worcester, Mass., Clark 
University’s Dr. Vernon Jones (psycholo- 
gist) revealed a new method of teaching 
sound citizenship to future citizens. The 
plan: to confront elementary school stu- 
dents with a problem requiring a moral 
judgment, to let the students, unaided, 
make their judgment. 

Dr. Jones relates a story such as: “When 
he was a child, the late great Labor 
Leader Samuel Gompers and his small 
cousin had to carry milk pails from the 
dairy to their farmhouse home. One day, 
the two boys quarreled about who should 
carry the heaviest pail. Neither would give 
in, both walked home empty-handed. 
Spanked, therefore, and sent back for the 
milk, were Child Gompers and cousin.” 

Then says Dr. Jones: “What would you 
have done?” Thereupon the children de- 
bate until they discover how Child Gom- 
pers and cousin could have settled their 
dispute, avoided their spanking. Says Dr. 
Jones: “The new scheme . . . is far more 
effective than the passing along of a series 
of ‘do’s’ and ‘dont’s’ all ready-made by 
adults.” 


@ 


Specimens 


The great gaunt figure of Cecil Rhodes 
was again evoked in the British Parliament 
last week when a committee of the House 
of Lords passed a bill affecting the selec- 


_ tion of U. S. Rhodes scholars. 


The bill provides for the division of the 
U. S. into eight districts of six states. 
From each district four Rhodes scholars 
will be chosen annually. Thus, as Cecil 
Rhodes desired, 96 U. S. students will re- 
ceive scholarships every three years. 

The old method allotted two scholar- 
ships (once every three years) to every 
state regardless of population or educa- 
tional facilities. Since not all states regu- 
larly produce Oxford-worthy candidates, 
this plan occasionally resulted in the selec- 
tion of imperfect U. S. specimens. 

ae 
Hobby Hall 

Last week in The Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa., there were no students. But in 
their dispersed homes where they were 
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passing their Easter vacation, the stu- 
dents thought often of their school. For 
to The Hill two great things had happened. 
One was the gift of Alumnus Briggs 
Cunningham. He bought and presented to 
the school the ring in which Fisticuffer 
James Joseph Tunney defeated onetime 
world champion William Harrison Demp- 
sey in Philadelphia (Time, Oct. 4, 1926). 
It will be installed in the rambling gym- 
nasium after the basketball season. Here 
many students, more paperweight than 
featherweight, will box, mimicking in 
| miniature the giant punches of the cham- 
| pions who once battled there. Here too will 
box lusty footballers who later may lead 

| teams at Wesleyan, Yale, Princeton. .. . 
| The other great thing was the $300,000 
building promised by Mrs. Alexander 

| Hamilton Rice of Manhattan, as a me- 
morial to her son Alumnus Harry Elkins 

| Widener. The building has already been 
nicknamed “Hobby Hall.” It will contain 
DOES A DAY’S WORK lathes, printing presses, cinema machines, 
IN 5 MINUTES dark rooms, telescopes, microscopes, 
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Born. To Rabbi & Mrs. Charles Rosen- 
berg, of Manhattan; a daughter, Regina 
Ile de France; on board the /le de France, 


for Perfect Lawns/ stormily bound for Manhattan. Rabbi 


Rosenberg, seasick, lay in his berth when 


Sodin six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
doctor brought the news. 


of lawn that chokes out weeds before the ship’s 
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“Leave me,” said the Rabbi, “I have no 
interest in life.” 
ees 


Engaged. Percy L. Crosby of Manhat- 
tan, cartoonist (Skippy),* recently di- 
vorced on the ground of extreme cruelty 
(“vile and obscene” language, flirtations) : 
to Agnes Dale Locke, daughter of Civil 
Engineer William P. Locke of White 
Plains, N. Y. 


—® 


Married. Paul Hammond, Manhattan 
realtor and famed yachtsman, whose Nina 
won the Queen of Spain’s Cup in the 1928 
New York-Santander race (Time, Aug. 
6); and Mrs. Susan Sedgwick Swann, one- 
time president of the New York Junior 
League; in Manhattan. 


Elected. Ivar Rooth, 40, Stockholm 
banker; to be president of the Bank of 
Sweden, succeeding the late Victor Moll. 


bic 


Inaugurated. Dr. James M. Kieran, 


Manhattan educator for 37 years, as Presi- 
dent of Hunter College, Manhattan. 


a. 


Anniversary. George Fisher Baker, 
billionaire banker, celebrated his 89th 
birthday at his Jekyl Island home, where 
he refused to be interviewed. Banker 
Baker & Son own 24,700 shares of New 
York’s First National Bank, worth ap- 
proximately $160,000,000. When recently 
asked if it were a good time to sell stocks, 
Banker Baker reputedly replied: “I don’t 
know; I never sold any.” 


<e 
v 


Died. John D. Rockefeller, 17, of Mus- 
kogee, Okla. (third cousin); by drowning 
in the Arkansas River. Upset in a boat, he 
relinquished a life-preserving, empty five- 
gallon can to a friend, and tried to swim to 


shore. 
> 


Died. Capt. William Piggott Cronan, 
50, of San Diego and New Haven, retired 
naval officer, clubman, yachtsman, once 
known as “the most popular man in the 
Navy”; in San Diego. He once rammed 
his hand into a gun breech to remove stray 
powder particles which, ignited by fric- 
tion, would have caused a premature explo- 
sion. The gunners were closing the breech 
block. He lost his finger, saved the turret 
crew. 

Died. Margaret, Marchioness of Cam- 
bridge, 55, sister-in-law of Queen Mary, 
daughter of the late first Duke of West- 
minster; of septic pneumonia; in London. 
When she was married in 1894 to Queen 
Mary’s brother, the late Marquess 0! 
Cambridge, she wore the same _ bridal 
gown which Queen Mary donned in 1893 
to wed the Duke of York (George V). 


*Not, as erroneously stated (Time, March 18), 
art editor of Life, weekly funny magazine. Car- 
toonist Crosby is not, has never been, a stall 
member of Life. 

Last week Life announced the appointment of 
Oscar Odd (“O. 0.”) McIntyre, popular syndicate 
columnist (New York Day by Day), as dramatic 
critic. He succeeds famed Funster Robert C. 
Benchley, who leaves, after nine years, to devote 
himself to the talking cinema. Said departing 
Critic Benchley: “Any change would be for the 
better.” 
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ve no Died. Aurelio Cardinal Galli, 63, after 
a brief illness; in the convent of the Dore- 
tean Sisters, Rome. In the Sacred College 
nhat- continued the only Italian minority since 
y di- the 14th Century schism at Avignon. Re- 
ruelty mained 33 foreign and 27 Italian cardinals. 
ons); Se SEES 
Civil 
White Died. Evarist Cardinal Lucidi, 62, of 
heart disease and influenza; in Rome. Re- a) 
mained 26 Italian cardinals. i 
attan a a : Z 
Nina A 3 a 
1928 Died. Albert Strauss, 64, able Manhat- . 
Aug. tan banker (J. & W. Seligman & Co.*) Bs 
_ one- and financier (transit, sugar, tobacco, 8 
lunior Pierce-Arrows), onetime vice governor of = 
the Federal Reserve Board; of pneumonia; 5 
in Atlantic City, N. J. ey 
nas H 
kholm : ie, 
nk of Died. The Rt. Rev. Charles Henry A 
Moll. Brent, 66, Bishop of the Protestant Epis- met 
copal Diocese of Western New York (Buf- 
falo); of heart disease; in Lausanne, 
leran, Switzerland. He was a Canadian clergy- 
Presi- man’s son. Longtime Bishop of the Philip- 
pines, he there confirmed John Joseph Per- | B= 
shing and began his zealous campaigning | - 
against the opium trade. Later he was 
Baker, chief chaplain of the A. E. F. and presi- 
8oth dent of the World Conference on Faith * 
sake detiied, be became’ the dominant U. 8 e€ Star rett Corporation 
janker dignified, he became the dominant U. S. O a O 
New Episcopal clergyman. He believed in world 
h ap- peace and church union, was opposed to ‘ “ae 
cently Prohibition. Years ago, he told his family: affords investors a means of participating 
tocks, “There is no special place where I want to in the profits of a complete organization 
don’t be buried. Just lay me to rest where I die.” 
And Lausanne, where no grave may be 7 
seg ed oom than 50 years, is granting HE name of Starrett is one of the most 
eave for him to rest there, in a hillside : : “145 : 
- Mus- iad, in perpetuity : prominent in the building industry. It has 
wning ar been identified with more than a billion dollars of 
— Died. Sir Lomer (“Papa”) Gouin, 68, | construction during the last quarter-century. The 
wim to Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Starrett brothers have probably built more sky- 
el of heart disease; in Quebec (see scrapers than any other group of men in the 
. “9 . . 
| ~—4- United States. 
tere Died. Katharine Lee Bates, 69, of 
retired Died. Katharine Lee Bates, 69, 0 . . 
once Wellesley, Mass., professor emeritus of Starrett, however, 1S more than a builcer. The 
in the English literature of Wellesley College, Starrett Corporation, through its subsidiaries, com- 
immed — = ag America the Beau- prises a complete organization for the construction, 
: a ree financing, management, operation and ownership 
explo- Died. Myron Timothy Herrick, 74, of buildings. It embraces every phase of real estate 
breech U. S. Ambassador to France; in Paris | and building activity. 
turret (see p. 27). 
ed 3 “ tag ee The securities of The Starrett Corporation afford 
1ed. James Brander Matthews, 77, : ae : : 
 Cam- famed New Yorker; of influenza; in Man- investors a means of participating in the profits 
Mary, hattan. He was the son of a New Orleans of a complete, nationally known organization—a 
West- businessman. Educated at Columbia Uni- leader in its field. Descriptive circulars will be 
ondon. versity, he taught there for 32 years, hold- 
Queen ing the first chair specifically devoted to sent upon request. 
ess of the drama in any U. S. University. He | 
bridal married English Actress Ada Smith (1873) | 
n 1893 who died in 1924. He wrote more than 35 
V). books—essays, drama _ criticism, plays, HRSTROM O 
tales, Great in geniality, he drew about ” ” 
rch be him potent men of his time: William Dean iri ieee 
"a aa Howells, Mark Twain, Rudyard Kipling, Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
Theodore Roosevelt. The friend of thou- 
oro sands, he once received a book from Mark PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Cmaile pain inscribed: “To B. M. from his only 225 South 15th Street 30 Federal Street 231 South La Salle Street 650 South Spring Street 
ry rend.” 
= — MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT 
»parting *Unlisted in Who’s Who is the Seligman Chief, Baker Building Buhl Building 
for the Brother Frederick Strauss, who last month was 
elected to two of the most coveted U S. direc- MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
torates, Radio Corp., Electric Bond & Share. 425 East Water Street Liberty Central Building Russ Building i Royal Exchange Ave. 








PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Heinrich Hagenbeck (Hagenbeck 
Circus, Hagenbeck Zoo) completed last 








© International 
HAGENBECK 
The U.S. has the rarest collection. 
week his advisory remodelling of the 
Detroit and Toledo zoos, sailed for Ham- 


burg. Said he: “The U. S. has the rarest 
collection of animals in the world. 


> 


Pope-baiter’s son, James Thomas Hef- 
lin Jr., was removed last week from a 
ship of the Panama Pacific Line to the 
Samaritan Hospital, Panama. He suffered 


from “acute indigestion.”’ His cabinmate, 
Utah Representative Elmer O. Leather- 
wood, nevertheless asked for different ac- 
commodations, said young Tom-Tom had 
been drunk every day since he left Man- 
hattan.* 


After one lesson, James Joseph Tun- 
ney, last week slew an old and feeble bull 
at one sword-thrust on the estate of Mata- 
dor Algabano in Seville. Natives screeched 
their glee. 

Frances (“Peaches”) Browning, née 
Heenan, juvenile half of a disgusting age- 
and-youth sex case, last week finished a 
lucrative vaudeville tour and prepared for 
an all-summer European holiday. Her 
companion: Mother Heenan. 


Gifford Pinchot, onetime Governor of 
Pennsylvania, sailed last week from Brook- 
lyn in his schooner, the Mary Pinchot, 
bound for the Caribbean, Galapagos, 
Tahiti. With him were his wife and son, 
Gifford Jr. An hour after he sailed he 
had to return. Reasons: ammonia fumes 
were escaping from a pipe in the refrig- 
erating system, the telegraph system be- 


*In Washington, Senator Heflin has been ac- 
customed to accepting the following explanation 
of his son’s illnesses: “Father, those Catholics 
have been poisoning me again.” 


TIME 


tween the captain’s cabin and the engine 

room was out of order. Three days later 

he sailed again. No mishaps interfered. 
4 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson, who in his 
Arctic explorations often ate nothing but 
meat, last week completed in Manhattan 
a year’s intensive meat-eating (no vege- 
tables). Physicians of the Russell Sage 
Institute will report their findings in six 
months. Said Explorer Stefansson: “I feel 
perfectly fit, am wide awake, and am more 
aggressive. . . . I slept well and developed 
lots of brand new ideas. You know, I deal 
in ideas now—I have passed the stage 
where I have to carry them out.” Ex- 
plorer Stefansson is 49. (See Medicine— 
Meat and Digestion.) 


o>—— 


Maria Jeritza, darling of Vienna, 
wanted a gold-brocaded dressing-room. At 
her own expense she ordered one at the 
Vienna Staatsoper. Last week, arrived at 
Vienna, she found no gold dressing-room, 
fell sick. Performances were postponed. 
The press blamed not the sickness but the 
unfinished dressing-room. Decorators 
were hurriedly corralled. Jeritza im- 
proved.* 

—— 

Because Geraldine Farrar (first singer 
to have her own permanent dressing-room ) 
no longer sings in opera, because she is no 
longer the black-eyed, hoydenish Carmen 
or the pale, forsaken Butterfly, there is a 
tendency for many to regard her as a 
singer of bygone days. That Farrar still 
sings, however, that she still pursues an 
active career was proved by last week’s 
account of a season’s stewardship. She has 
covered a 21,000-mile concert tour which 
began in Manhattan, went through Cana- 
dian cities, through Manhattan again to 
Chicago, the Pacific Coast, back through 
the South. Often she gave three concerts 
a week, sometimes two a day. Last week 
fatigued, she arrived in Manhattan from 
New Orleans on the S. S. Momus. In May 


she sails for France. 


Pope Pius XI cautiously emerged from 
the Vatican. for the first time last week, 
but went no further than the little church, 
which is within the boundaries of the new 
and tiny Papal State. Thus he signalized 
that he is no longer the “Prisoner of the 
Vatican,” but did not set foot in Rome or 
Italy. This will come later. Meanwhile 
the office of Benito Mussolini was blessed, 
for the first time, with the benign approval 
of His Holiness. 

Antoine, famed Parisian hairdresser, 
last week issued a quasi-dictatorial proph- 
ecy: “Hair will remain short.” Hair- 
dresser Antoine has already built his own 
tomb over which rise the figures of bobbed- 
haired women, symbolic of a freed soul. 
His latest inspiration: ancient Greek and 
Roman coiffures. 

When the late, great Cleveland Hoad- 
ley Dodge died, one of his uncompleted 
plans was to raise a $15,000,000 endow- 


*But Soprano Lotte Lehman, Vienna’s other 
darling, sickened, as she often does when Jeritza 
returns. 
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ment fund for the Near East Colleges 
(Athens College, Robert College, American 
University .of Beirut, Constantinople 


Woman’s College, International College 
of Smyrna, American College of Sofia). 
Last week, as a Dodge tribute, Manhattan 


Philanthropist Edward Stephen Harkness 
promised $1,000,000 if the fund reached 


© International 


FARRAR 
She still pursues. 


(See col. 2) 
its quota by July 1. Still lacking is 
$2,500,000. 


The body of Frances St. John Smith 
who disappeared Friday, Jan. 13, 1928, 
from Smith College was found last week 


in the Connecticut River. Dentist Carle- 
ton Woods of Pelham, N. Y., identified the 
teeth. ; 

o-——_ 

Karakhan of Kazan is a lithe, ‘lemon 
tawny” Mongol, an influential leader of 
Red Russia.’ So far he is unknown to the 
world, but in 1933 he will be the fiendish 
generalissimo of a “war of the races.” His 
armies of yellow, black and brown men 
will be told to possess their white women 
captives, to CONQUER AND BREED. 
He will be subdued only after threats of 
worldwide miscegenation. 

So writes famed War Correspondent 
Floyd Gibbons in a serial, Red Napoleon, 
which began, last week, in Liberty, nickel 
weekly. 


A 
— o_——_ 
Y 


H. Gordon Selfridge, London’s depart- 
ment store tycoon and pioneer, staunch 
supporter of the Channel-tunnel plan, has 
played host for eight years in famed Lans- 
downe House, Berkeley Square. Last week 
the Lansdowne family sold its House for 
$3,750,000 to Architect Benson Greenall, 
who was suspected of grossly commercial 


designs. 

Secretary of State Henry Lewis 
Stimson cabled last week to his onetime 
Philippine home, asked that Old Soak, his 
Chinese-speaking parrot, who, lonely, no 
longer whistled for visitors, be sent to him. 
Mrs. Stimson, however, threatened that 
Old Soak could have no Washington house 
room. Graciously, Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
offered White Houseroom. 
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= IN COOL Hawalt is the season of 
the flame-trees ! 

Crimson Poinciana Regia and Pink and 
Golden Shower trees splash their amazing 
colors against a Maxfield Parrish sky. Blos- 
soms like gold-and-scarlet humming birds 
glow from the depths of shaded gardens be- 
hind century-old coral walls. Hibiscus flow- 
els, as gay as giant tropical butterflies, flutter 
in the cool sea breeze that makes your sum- 
mer visit to Hawaii so delightful. 

To see Hawaii some time between May 
and August, when the flame-trees are in 
bloom, is one of the world’s most colorful 
travel experiences—even for those who have 
shared the gayety of the winter season at 
Waikiki, when smart refugees from wintry 
climates gather to revel in the velvety warm 
waters of Hawaii’s world-famed beaches. 
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MATSON LINE from San Francisco 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 
steamers, Novel entertainment features—glorious fun. 
Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, 
hotels and sightseeing. See your travel agency or Mat- 

fon Line; 215 Market Street, San Francisco; §35 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 So, Dearborn, Chi- 
cago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 510 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 8214 
Fourth Street, Portland, Ore. 


For beautiful illustrated booklet in 


colors and copy of ‘‘Tourfax” travel 
guide, mail this coupon today to... HAWAI I 
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A whole summer is too short to enjoy 
Hawaii to the full,—yet even two or three 
weeks will let you spend an unforgettable 
vacation among these gem-like isles of the 
Pacific. Surfboarding at Waikiki one day, out- 
rigger-canoeing the next; playing on one of 
Hawaii’s dozen scenic golf courses in the 
morning and loafing deliciously all afternoon; 
shopping in quaint Oriental bazaars, visiting 
the volcanic wonderlands of Hawaii U. S. 
National Park, cruising among the islands of 
Kauai, Maui, Hawaii and Oahu, game-fishing, 
motoring, hiking through lush mountain trails, 


The WORLD'S 


Grchanted 
fsland 


Playground 


Address 


sightseeing, native Hawaiian concerts and 
dances—a month goes by before you realize 
that tomorrow’ s steamer must take you home' 

Hawaii is only 2,000 miles (four to six 
days’ delightful voyage) from the Pacific 
Coast, and all-inclusive tours range upward 
from $300 for three weeks, to $400 and 
$500, including all steamer fares, hotels and 
sightseeing, for a month's trip with two 
weeks or more ashore. De luxe accommoda- 
tions, also, that are equal to those of Europe’s 
most renowned resorts. 

Hawaii is U. S. A. and railroad and 
travel agents everywhere can book you direct 
from home without passports or formalities, 
via San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver, B, C., to suit your sightseeing 
plans en route. Ask your local travel agent 
about a vacation in Hawaii now. 
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LASSCO LINE from Los Angeles 


Sailings every Saturday over the delighttul Southern route 
on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers. De 
luxe accommodations; also economy tours on all-expense 
tickets. Ask at any authorized travel agency or at Los 
Angeles Steamship Company offices: 730 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 1329 Kirby Build- 
ing, Dallas; 685 Market Street, San Francisco; 119 W. 
Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, Calif.; 217 East Broad- 
way, San Diego, Calif 
ee ne ee ee ey 
P. O. Box 3615, San Franctsco; 97 


ourist BUREAU P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles, or 


P. O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawau 
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